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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Lonpon, December 26, 1862. 

Messrs. Editorsa—An old correspondent 
@eime the privilege of a friend at this 
gocial season, and sits down to write you 
& Christmas letter. The old year is draw- 
ing rapidly to its close, aod a few remio- 
igeences may be satisfactory to your read- 
ers, especially as I shall bave to speak of 
the affairs of our Presbyterian churches, 
which, during the past twelvewonth, have 
been taking a rather decided develop- 
ment. 

Although the long-talked-of union be- 
tween the English Presbyterian Church 
and that portion of Scottish United Pres- 
byterians who are located in England, bas 
ot yet taken place, and though some of 
those hitches usual in like cases have 
dimmed the early prospect of this con- 
summation, there can be no doubt that the 
measure is gradually and surely ripening. 
It was natural for the smaller patty to 
desire a better position for itself before 
being committed to a negotiation which 
might have proved inconvenient; and we 
rejoice to see that the time has been vig- 
orously improved by the United Presby- 
terian brethren, who have reared, in the 
course of the year, three very handsome 
churches in. populous localities, all of 
which promise to flourish under the excel- 
lent and experienced ministers who have 
been called to minister in them. Dr. 
King, Dr. Macfarlan, and Dr. Edward, all 
hail from the prolific West, where they did 
honour to the Church that owns them, 
among a galaxy of talent, and of Chris- 
tian faithfulness. Every one of these 
eminent ministers is a friend of union, and 
ere long so strong will be the disposition, 
‘or rather the determination, to carry out 
the measure, that the feeble voices of an 
opposition, which is gradually becoming 
weaker, will be hushed in the’ general cry 
for amalgamation. 

The English branch of the Church, in 
the meantime, is growing in strength, in 
numbers, and in efficiency. Several excel- 
lent appointments nave lately been made 
to metropolitan pulpits, and the gospel is 
now preached not only with the usual 
fulness and faithfulness, but with more 
than the usual talent among our Presby- 
terian people. Controversies which once 
convulsed our Church, are at present 
silent. No parties are arrayed in the 
Church Courts in hostile argument, but a 
unanimous desire to promote the great 
interests of Christ’s kingdom is chiefly 
apparent. During the past year the 
churches. in Scotland end Ireland have 
responded in a spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness to the appeal for help, sent to them 
by their weaker English sister, and while 
men have been offered by the former, 
money has been sent by the latter, to aid 
in establishing new charges, and generally 
to promote the extension of the Church. 

In the meantime, a promising movement 
in Wales begins to attract attention, The 
old Calvinistic Methodists, who owed their 
exit from the Church of England to the 
faithful preaching of Whitfield and several 
of the parish clergy of his and subsequent 
times, having growo gradually through a 
system of development carried on by the 
light of the New Testament, into an eccle- 
siastical community presenting all the fea- 
tures of Presbyterianism, though of a some- 
what unusual type. Several of the most 
influential ministers of this Church have 
studied in Scotch universities, and one or 
two of them are pupils of the late Dr. 
Chalmers. This fact has tended greatly to 
strengthen the love of Presbyterianism 
among them, and now the time has arrived 
for drawing more closely than hitherto the 
bonds of Christian affection and unity be- 
tween this Church and those who hold the 
same- doctrines, and in essence, at least, the 
same great outlines of discipline and gov- 
ernment. For the last few years, every 
thing has been dove in Wales to facilitate 
their approach to the Presbyterian Church 
in England. They have given Presbyte- 
rian names to their gdurts and office-bearers, 
and instead of distsict circuits and class- 
mectings, they are learning to speak of 
synods, presbyteries, and sessions. Instead 
of preachers, class-leaders, and local preach- 
ers, they are now calling them office-bear- 
ers, ministers, elders, Kc. Deputations have 
lately attended their Synods from the Irish 
and English Churches, and the Free Church 
of Scotland will send several of their chiefs 
next year to encourage them in their pro- 
gress. An inclination exists among these 
Welsh brethren to assimilate more and more 
to our order by accepting the Westminster 
standards, by sending some of their most 
promising students to study in our theolo- 
gical halls, and by cultivatiog relations of 
amity aod fraternity with all the branches 
of the Presbyterian family. Then you will 
not think it wonderful, if we hail with joy 
the prospect of receiving into union, at no 
very distant day, a Church numbering 
more than a majority of the people of 
Wales, and possessing some ministers not 
inferior in zeal, energy, and talent, to those 
of any British Church. 

Our College continues to carry on its 
important work in London, under the di- 
rection of Drs. McCrie and Lorimer, with 
whom is now associated, in the capacity of 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology, the Kev. 
G. J. C. Duncan, formerly minister at 
Greenwich. The nuwber of students is 
not adequate to the supply of vacant 
churches, and drafts are still made from 
time to time on the lists of Scottish and 
Irish ministers and probationers for filling 
up our ranks, as these are thinned by death 
aod other casualties. The missionary field 
which chiefly engages the Eoglish Church 
is, as your readers know, China, where the 
Rev. William Burns, with several coadju- 
tors of like devoted spirit, are faithfully, 
and, thanks to God’s goodoess, successfully 
engaged in the work of evangelizing. . A 
native mission, conducted by an interesting 
and educated convert, is becoming inaugu- 
rated in India, with good prospects. Our 
missionary at Corfu is the Rev. Mr. Char- 
teris, who has established, during a mis- 
sionary career of nearly twenty years, the 
character of “a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.”” The present aspect of 
Greek politics renders it extremely doubt- 
ful whether his mission field will long con- 
tinue open; but should it suddenly close, 
other spheres of faithful effort will, no 
doubt, be found for him among the mili- 
tary, whose spiritual necessities have all 
along chiefly engaged his assiduities. 

I rejoice to be able to report degided pro- 
gress towards a healtbrer scale of miuiste- 
rial support in our-cburches. In all our 
large towns the stipends are scldom under 


uneasiness on this point removed. 
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£250, (say $1250,) and range from tbat to 
$1000, while in other localities it has been 
often a miserable pittance. But now it is 
hoped that even in the poorest country dis- 
triots there will be hardly a charge in which 
the minister will not receive at least $750 as 
a winimum. To this will be added, in 
many cases, the advantage of a manse. The 
improvement is in the course of being effect- 
ed by the judicious use of a central fund, 
which is emplyyed not only for augmenting 
poorer livings, but for stimulating the lag- 
ging liberalities of loca] parties. Deputa- 
tions have generally visited the Presbyte- 
ries and congregations daring the past sea- 
son, to explain and @icourage the scheme, 
and the results are as yet very hopeful. 
There have been several new congrega- 
tions added to the church during the year, 
which will be reported to the ensuing 
Synod in April. We anticipate at that 
annual meeting some very pleasing an- 
nouncements indicative of internal as well 
as external progress; and we are very hope- 
ful that our little English church is on the 
eve of a larger development than hitherto. 
I. have said nothing of secularities in 
this letter, nor bave I much to add on this 
subject. We all grieve over the accounts 
that continue to reach us from the seat of 
your war. We cannot but feel for the sor- 
rows and the anxieties by which you must 
be oppressed in your individual, your fami- 
ly, and your business relations. I trust 
your readers will not believe the truculent 
statements of writers on both sides of the 
water, who entirely misrepresent the state 
of public opinion in Eogland. Of sympa- 
thy with the Southerners, there is, and can 
be none here, so long as slavery is the basis 
of their political system; and if there be 
little public demonstration of a desire for its 
conquest, I believe that the same intense 
hatred of slavery lies here also at the root 
of the popular feeling. There is not, I con- 
fess, very much confidence in the willing- 
ness of the present Government of Wash- 
ington to use their success, should they 
achieve it, for the good of the down-trodden 
African, and a suspicion even prevails, that 
should the Union be again cemented, the 
freedom of the negro would be ruthlessly 
sacrificed by the-party in power to the self. 
ishness of the white race. Englishmen 
wish for guarantees that their sympathy 
would not be used to facilitate this result 
before expressing it with the frank cor- 
diality which would be natural, were their 
There 
is, I assure you, notwithstanding, a great 
disposition every where to acknowledge the 
immense difficulties that encompass your 
statesmen on questions of internal policy; 
and even the threats which have been 
somewhat significantly uttered by men in 
office, that peace at home shall be followed 
by immediate war with England, would be 
gladly attributed to excited momentary feel- 
ing, rather than deliberate intention, and in 
this light willingly forgotten. The kindly 
fecling represented and expressed in that 
noble and glorious contribution made be so 
many of your countrymen to suffering Lan- 
cashire, will yet bear fruit in Kogland; and 
I believe nothing has occurred in the inter- 
course of the two people which bas been so 
prolific of good feeling. In the sugges- 
tions for the conduct of the devotions of 
the «week of prayer,” it is desired by the 
Committee of the Evangelical Alliance that 
«Christian brethren throughout the States 
of America may be remembered, and that 
supplication may be especielly made for 
the extinction, by wise and Christian mea- 
sures, of the evil of slavery.” This sub- 
ject bad not, it appears, been particularly 
specified in the first issue of suggestions, 
because it was hoped that before the expira- 
tion of the year, peace would be restored. 
The Rev. NeWman Hall, whose praise is in 
all the churches, has published a pamphlet, 
which is meeting with a very extensive cir- 
culation, advocating, with great eloquence, 
the cause of the North in the present strug- 
gle; and he has many followers and sympa- 
thizers. Your readers will thus perceive 
that British opivions and wishes are by no 
means 80 favourable to the disunionists of 
the South as your and our journals might 
lead them to infer; and that the unquench- 
able hatred of slavery is the chief moving- 
spring of British sympathizers. 


For the Presbyterian. 


“QUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 


Saviour, we have cried to Thee, 

In our deep and sore distress; 
Prayed, in all humility, 

For thy power to save and bless. 


Lord, we breast a fearful tide, 

Strong and loud the tempests roar, 
Dark and deep the waters glide 

That bear us swiftly from the shore, 


Feebly, we are turned and tossed 
With each wind that passes near; 

Send Thy help ere we are lost! 
Loving Saviour, wilt Thou hear? 


Jesus, must we steer alone? 
Do not long Thy help defer! 

Thee we fix our hopes upon, 
Thee, the faithful Promiser. 


See, no more the storms prevail ; 
They are calmed by one great Will; 
Stayed the tide, and hushed the gale; 
Christ has whispered, Peace, be still.” 


Calmly, surely, we are brought 

To the haven where we'd be; 
Dangers over, battles fought, 

Lord, we give the praise to Thee! 


Thou hast beard Thy children’s cry, 
Brought us to the heavenly sbore; 

In thy sheltering arms we'll lie, 
Praising Thee for ever more! 


THE TWO MEETINGS. 


Last week we attended a large number 
of prayer-meetings held ia this city, and 
two of them were so contrasted in their 
manner and spirit, that we have ventured 
to make anote of them. One of them was 
an hour and-a-half long; fi/tecn minutes 
were spent in prayer, and the remaining 
seventy five in three exbortations, aod other 
exercises. As the object of the meeting 
was prayer, as the people had come to 
pray, it seemed quite undesirable to con- 
sume almost the whole time in extended 
exbortation. 

The other meeting was an hour long; 
ten minutes were spent in speeches, which 
were bricf, and to the point, and the 
remainder was spent in prayer and praise. 
The contrast with the other meeting was 
great, and greatly to the advantage of the 
latter. It afforded also an occasion to make 
the suggestion, that what we want is 
prayer, more prayer; the least of all our 
wants is exhortation. We know our duty; 
we ought to be praying and working. Yet 
it is easier for many to talk than to do 
either.—N. Y. Observer. 


SOLDIERS’ CHAPEL. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


or tae Potomac, 
Camp near Bel) Plain Landing, Va 
January 10, 1863. 


Messrs. Editors—lf you should visit the 
Pennsylvania Reserves in their present en- 
campment, you would notice, in passing 
from the 7th to the 3d regiment, a some- 
what peculiar building, that is not within 
the lines of either regiment, yet convenient 
to both. In dimensions it is sixteen by 
twenty feet, built up to a height of seven 
feet by unbewn logs. From this height, 
rafters rest against the ridge pole at an 
angle of about thirty degrees, and over 
these is spread a large tarpauling, or canvas, 
which mukes an excellent roof. The chim- 
ney is constructed after the oid Roman 
style of architecture, being built up with 
sticks, then covered over with a thick coat 
of mud, which is intended to make it fire- 
proof. The chinks between the logs are 
made impervious to wind and rain, after the 
manoer of all log cabins—first, two chunks, 
then a copious application of the daubing. 
You will notice, as you approach the door, 
a swall board, nailed directly above it, 
having in bold letters. this inscription— 
« Soldiers’ Chapel.” Push open the door, 
which swings on leather hinges, and take a 
look at the interior of this uopretending 
place of worship. The clay floor is stamped 
hard by the going to aud fro of many 
feet. Comfortable sitting for seventy-five 
or eighty persons is furnished by splitting 
io two, sticks the size of good rail timber, 
broad side turned upward, elevated about 
eighteen inches from the ground. The 
fire-place is capacious, and, when filled with 
a good back-log and hickory wood, it gives 
cheer and warmth to the whole room. The 
pulpit is a lowly affair, made of four boards 
that were formerly parts of a cracker-box. 
The Soldiers’ Chapel has no windows; the 
admirable roof gives light directly from 
above, from whence cometh all light. 

From this hasty sketch you can form 
some idea of the Soldiers’ Chapel, which 
has been erected by the chaplains of the 
7th and 3d regiments. The whole of the 
manual jabour was performed by the chap- 
lains themselves, assisted by a few pious 
men out of each of the regiments. They 
could have had men detailed to help in this 
work, had they desired it; but as the sol- 
diers were busy fixing up their own quar- 
ters, and as both ministers were advocates 
of the voluntary system when at home, 
there was the resolve to attempt to be con- 
sistent. Day by day the structure grew 
slowly till it reached its present state. 
Many obstacles were met avd surmounted 
before it could be dedicated to the Lord. 
One of the chaplains rode no less than 
seventy miles, from one landing to another, 
from headquarters to headquarters of the 
Quartermaster’s department, through an al- 


the tarpauliog for the roof was secured. 


this rude structure was complete; and on 
the evening of the same day, the few who 


a New-Vear's offering. Oo Sabbath, one 
regimeat occupies it in the afternoon, the 
other in the evening. Last Sabbath it was 
filled with respectful and earnest hearers. 


all who desired to come in. We are trying 
to redeem the time by having services every 


truly delightful. 


love for the Saviour and his cause, on the 
part of those who profess his name. The 


penitent who meet with us, gives us some 
hope that the Spirit of God is at work in 
their hearts. 


prayer by joining with Christians through- 
out the whole world in praying to our 
Heavenly Father that the kingdom of his 
grace may be co extensive with the king- 


his glory may be hastened. 


suing the following order: 


Sabbath morning, Jan. 4.—Prayer for 
huwiliation because of sin, aod for that 
spirit of earnest importunity that prevails 
with God. 

Monday night, Jan. 5 —Prayer for all 
the powers that are ordained of God, espe- 
cially for our Chief Executive and his 
counsellors, our national Congress, our army 
and our navy; that the sin of profanity, 
corruption, human pride, and forgetfulness 
of God, may be purged away from those 


longer present barriers to the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom in our midst. 


Tuesday night, Jan. 6 —Followed our 
Saviour’s instruction and example by pray- 
iog for our enemies—Matt. v. 44; Luke 
xxiii. 34. 

Wednesday night, Jan. 7.—Special prayer 
for the African race; that the Lord would 
bless the missionaries on the coast of Africa 
in preaching Christ to this neglected and 
despised portion of the humwaa family; and 
that the Lord would so overrule the commo- 
tions in our own country as to result in 
their being made enlighteved and free sub- 
jects of bis glorious kiogdow. 

Thursday night, Jan, 8 —Prayer for the 
success of domestic missionary effort, having 
special reference to this work among the 
Indian tribes and in our thinly populated 
borders, where the good work for the ume 
is interrupted by the wicked rebellion of 
the Southern States. 

Priday night, Jan. 9.—Prayer for the 
speedy bringiwg about of that promised, 
long looked tor, and long prayed for day, 
when the Lord, with mighty power, shall 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh—Joel ii. 
28, 29. 

These different subjects have been pre- 
sented at the throne of grace with an earvest 
wrestling on the part of our Christian sol- 
diers that I am sure will reach the ear of 
Him who is the hearer and answerer of 
prayer. There is a lictle band of Christians 
here, who expect great things of the Lord 
after this week of prayer. If we remain 
here to morrow night, our supplication will 
be, that the Lord, in these days of tribula- 
tion, would give his people more of the 
spirit of prayer, a greater diligence and 
liberality in all efforts to spread divine 


most intermioable round of red tape, before | 
_peake Bays occupied much of his thoughts. 
By Thursday afternoon, January 1, 1868, 
_region—the cradle of our denomination on 


it, in connection with Rockland, until their 


laboured so faithfully at it, in a precious | 
prayer-meeting, presented it to the Lord as— 


afforded him great gratification to find the 


In the evening it was found too small for | 


night since our chapel bas been dedicated, | 
The spirit of brotherly love manifested by | 
the chaplains, and the Christian men of 
the two regiments, belonging to different | 
branches of the Evangelical Chureh, is 
One evident fruit of our | 
meetings, thus far, bas been an increased 


respectful, earnest attention, aod solemn | 
demeanor on the part of some of the im- | 


We have been observing the week of 


— 


ment of labour he had capacities of a high 


higher than he, in the esteem and confi- 
different departments, that they may po | 


truth) a strovgér faith in the prophecies | 


and promises of the Lord, and in the fact 

that he is an Almighty Sovereign, and will 

overrule all things for bis howour and glory. 
Yours, truly, CHAPLAIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, December 19, 1862, at his resi- 
dence in Media, Delaware county, Penosyl- 
vania, the Rev. Samuet M. GayLey, in 
the sixty-first year of bis age. 

Few men have left bebind them a record 
of greater usefulness than he whose death 
is here announced. Born of a pious ances- 
try, bis early training was most carefully 
attended to by his excellent father and 
mother. He made a profession of religion 
when quite young, and at the age of six- 
teen he aided in establishing-a Sabbath- 
school, the first known in his native peigh- 


bourhood. He early commenced the study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and in 
1823 he left his native land (Ireland) and 
came to the United States Here he joined 
the Reformed Presbyterian body, and en- 
tered their educational institution, then con- 
ducted by the late Rev. S. B. Wylie, D.D. 
He was licensed to preach by the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, about the year 1830, and 
was immediately appointed to labour in 
Pottsville, Mauch Chuok, Tamaqua, and 
surrounding regions as a missionary. Here 
he laboured with great acceptance, aod in 
1832 he removed to Wilmington, Delaware, 
and took charge of a congregation, for which 
he laboured for two years. Here he was 
ordained and installed by the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. In the meantime be en- 
gaged in teaching. He founded the Wil- 
miogton Classical Lostitute, which he con- 
ducted with great success for more than 
twenty yesrs. In 1834 he joined the Preer- 
bytery of Newcastle, and at the time of his 
death was one of the oldest members of 


that body. Soon after this he was invited 
to serve the church of Rockland, near Wil- 
mington, as stated supply, which he ac- 
cepted, and the relation continucd for six- 
teen years. In the meantime he resusci- 
tated the First Presbyterian Church of 
Wilmington. By his firmnees and energy 
he preserved that valuable property to our 
denomination after the schi-m of 1838— 
nursed the enterprise into life, supplying 
its pulpit for some years without compcosa- 
tion, and even finding the fuel by which 
the edifice was heated at his own expense. 
Iie also gathered and organized afterwards 
the Green Hill Presbyterian Church, near 
Wilmington, and continued to minister to 


church edifice was completed, and the 
eburch had become self sustaining. 

In addition to these enterprises, other 
waste places around very often enjoyed his 
ministrations. The spiritual wants of the 
peninsula between the Delaware and Chesa- 


The extinct Presbyterian churches in that 


this continent—were dear to him, and he 
endeavoured, both by correspondence and 
at meetings of Presbytery, to excite an in- 
terest in their bebalf. Le made several 
tours of exploration through them, and it 


importance of this ficld at last recognized 


by the Newcastle Presbytery, and to see 
efforts put forth to build again “these 
waste places’’ of our Zion. Other places 
also around Wilmington shared his anxie- 
ties and his labours, among which may be 
mentioned Unionville, in Chester county, 
and Chester Creek, in Delaware county; and 
had the openings which he effected been 
followed up by our denomination, we would 
now have in each of them a strong church. 

All these wissionary aod pastoral! labours 
were performed by him while at the same 


time he was successfully conducting an 
educational institution. For this depart- 


order. He had few equals as an instructor 
of youth. le had a rare faculty of being 
able to discern the mental peculiarities of 
each pupil, and of presenting instruction to | 
the mind so as to briog the subject present- 
ed within the range of the mental grasp of 
each individual. The writer has heard a 


dom of his power, and that the kingdom of | boy, who had been considered dull at other 


schools, say, in regard to this faculty, that 


That we might go to the throne of grace | * Mr. Gayley was a wonderful mao. He | 
with definite petitions, we have been pur- | Seemed to have a key forevery boy’s mind, | 


by which he could unlock it, and let the | 
knowledge in.” On the 4th of July, | 
1854, while he was from home, aiding in 
laying the cornerstone of the Media Pres- | 
byterian Church, his house, near Wilming- | 
ton, caught fire, and was burned to the 
ground. In October of that year he re- 
moved to Media, and established the Media | 
Classical Institute, which he conducted , 
with great success until his death. His 
usefulness as a teacher cannot be over- 
estimated. No man, in this respect, stood 


fidence of the late Dr. Van Rensselaer. 
About the year 1850 he had come to the 
conclusion to withdraw from teaching, and 


spend the balance of his days io ministering 
to the Green Hill Church, which he had | 
gathered and fostered into life. Dr. Van- 
Rensselucr heard of it, and wrote to him to , 
make no final decisicn until be saw 
Soon after, they had an interview on the 
subject. After hearing all the facts, Dr. 
Van Rensselaer told him that his duty to. 
the Church, and the Church's Head, forbade | 
bim to withdraw from teacbing—that it | 
would be a sin for any man to become a 
pastor who bad the faculty for teaching 
that he possessed. This decided his course. 
He has had more than one thousand youth 
under his churge. They came from twenty 
different States, and from Canada, Cuba, 
Eogland, Ireland, India, Mexico, Barba- 
does, and Poland. Of these, seventy have 
entered the gospck ministry; more than 
this number have become lawyers, and | 
about an equal number have become phy- 
sicians and teachers. Orbers have become 
professors and presidents of colleges, judyes 
and members of Congress. Tweoty have 
become missionaries in Africa, India, and 
China. \ 

He was greatly inferested in the educa- 
tion of young men for the ministry. Very 
many owe their introduction into the min 
istry to his liberality. Many young men, 
whose parents ae Rs he educated at 
his own expense, and sometimes clothed 
them, and fitted them for posts of useful- 
pessand bovour. All this was done out 
of limited means, and so quietly, that his 
most intimate friends knew nothing of it. 
He strictly obeyed our Lord’s injunction in 
this respect, “Let not your right hand 
koow what your left band doeth.” He 
was “given to hospitality.” His students 


quested me to pray with him again. 


always felt, iu after yoare, that they were 


welcome at his house, aud many were the, could have two wishes gratified, he would at Fort Darling might give us reason to 


visits he had from them. 


He took a great interest in the cause of 


education generally. While residing in 
Wilmington he did much, through the 
local press, and by correspondeuce with 
members of the Legislature, (a large num- 
ber of whom, of late years, were bis former 
students,) to give efficiency to the system 
of common school education. He was for 
many years a Trustee of Delaware College, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
In the discharge of these duties be was 
most punctual and efficient. He was twice 
offered the Chair of Languages, and once 
invited to the Presidency of the [ostitu- 
tion, all of which he declined He was 
also for many years a Trustee of Lafayette 
College, and always took a great interest 
in its prosperity. 

He was very methodical in his habits, 
and a man of great industry. Though ‘ia 
labours more abundant,’’ he read much. 
He was always an early riser. [lis habit 
was to spend an hour every morniog, when 
the house was still, in the study of the 
Scriptures, using always the original in 
these studies. He was passionately fond 
of horticulture, and spent much time dur- 
ing the spring and summer io his garden. 
Iie noted carefully all the phenowena of 
vegetable life. His conversations on this 
subject were always highly interesting and 
instructive. [lis general reading was varied 
and extensive Oo all subjects he was 
well posted. Study was his delight —never 
a labour to him. Asa fricod, he was true; 
as a companion, he was genial iv the high- 
est degree—always affable, always agree- 
able, whether thrown among the aged, 
those in middle life, or the young In all 
his intercourse with his fellow-meo, he was 
straight-forward and honourable. Kvery 
thing that savoured of trickery and chi- 
canery he abhorred. Tis intellect was of 
a high order, and nicely balanced. As a 
linguist, he bad few superiors in this coun- 
try. koowledge of the Latin, Greek, 
and Ilebrew, was most accurate He also 
read French, German, Spunish, and [talian, 
with ease. With all these intellectual en- 
dowwents, there was blended a modesty, 
end an absence of any attempt at display, 
that made him the more beloved by those 
who knew him best. It was truly said of 
him, by one who was a member of his 
family for five years, and who koew him 
intimately for twenty-five, that he never 
knew a man, the recollections of whom are 
80 uniformly agreeable. 

His eod was such as we might expect 
from such a life. It was peace. But it 
was not bis own useful and spotless life 
that he trusted in. Far from it. His lan- 
guage was, «/ have no other refuge, but the 
grace of God ia Christ.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CONSCRIPT’S DEATH-BED. 

On Thursday, September 4, 1862, the 
rebels entered our town, and the next morn. 
ing they seized our spacious academy as a 
hospital for their numerous sick. Hardy 
men, who had marched through the south- 
ero, war-stricken portion of Kentucky, feed- 
ing for weeks on green corn, were stricken 
down by sickness in scores The writer 
and one other were the only ministers re- 
maining bere, the others, with most of our 
prominent citizens, having fled on the ap- 
proach of the rebels. When the sick were 
brought in, in various stages and degrees 
of sickness and suffering, I could look on 
them only as suffering fellow wen, necding 
sympathy and help, aud therefore I went 
among them, endeavouring to alleviate 
their distress—helped to make their pallets 
comfortable, gave one and another a cup of 
water, and when all were arranged, spoke 
some words of consolation to the seriously 
ill, and tried to point them to the Saviour 
of sinners. True, they were enemics, and 


enlisted in an unrighteous cause; yet my 


Master’s command was before me—« If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; and if he 
thirst, give him drink.” I distributed 
tracts and Testaments among them, while 


| one of my nearest neighbours followed me, 


cursiog me for a hypocrite, and urging the 
recipients to reject the gifts and the giver. 

On Saturday one poor fellow, a Geor- 
giao, was dying, and wishing to see a min- 
ister, I was sent for. He was labouriog 
terribly with pneumonia, and evidently go- 
iog fast on his last march—to the grave. 
His case was a sad, but no doubt a common 
one in that army. He had been ill, and 
had gone home ona furlough. Before he was 
recovered, orders came for all to join their 
regiments, and that those who failed to do 
so should be thrown into prieon, and there- 
fore be had left his home still sick. The 
next few weeks of march and hardships 
proved too much for his enfeebled frame, 
and he had sunk down on the road to march 
no more. He had left a young wife at 
home, and the day we stood by his dying 
bed his first-born was just two weeks old. 


‘This, and much more I learned from his 


brother, who attended him; and it was a 


touching scene to see that brother, a strong 


and bard-looking rebel, bend over him, 
and ask, in a voice broken by sobs, « Rich- 
ard, have you remembered what grand- 
mother told you before you left home?” 
and to bear the reply of the dying, «TI 
have tried to, Rafus.” That grand mother’s 
parting counsel was that he should prepare 
to meet death and his God. 

I talked with him as I could find oppor- 
tunities, for he was continually falling off 
into an uneasy, dreamy state, hardly to be 


called sleep, and fouod that he had been 


well instructed ia religious truths, and 
had made a profession of faith in Christ 
before leaving home. I prayed with him, 
and he joined in the petition audibly and 
earnestly; and before I left him he re- 
Ere 
night the conscript got his discharge, and 
was for ever beyond the power of his con- 
seriptors. At the request of the brother, 
I preached at bis funeral on Sabbath after- 
noon, from the last verses of Heb. ix , and 
he was buried io a respectable manner. 
The brother referred to, afterwards de- 
clared to a friend of mine, that he had 
never fired toward a Union soldier, and 
never would, and he was not the only one 
in that army who said the eame. The 
sentiment of nearly all I conversed with in 
that hospital was, that they had no interest 
and no heart in the war. What they 
wanted was, to be at liberty to return to 
their homes and families. A very com- 
mon expression with them was, “Take our 
leaders out of the way, and we common 
soldiers would soon make peace.” One of 
the same army, who died ata neighbour- 
ing town, expressed the same sentiment, 
but in a wuch rougher way, viz:—If he 
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die @ontent; one was, to see his wife; the 
other, fo see all the officers in his regiment 
huny. 

These incidents may serve to show your 
readers something of the feelings of some 
rebel soldiers; to show also that rebels, 
like our own soldiers, suffer and die far 
from the sympathies of home, victims of a 
cruel war of ambition; and lastly, may 
perbaps help to lead Christian men and 
women to pray more earnestly for blessed 
peace. 


For the Presbyterian, 


A VISIT TO THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC IN JULY, 1862. 


N 


Tuesday, July Ist, was a gloomy day in 
the city, Oa Monday there had flashed 
over the wires the first news of a great 
battle before Richmond. But this news 
was not offivial; while «Our Own Corres- 
pondents”’ and «Reliable Gentlemen” had 
each their story to tell, the War Depart- 
ment said nothing; and all Monday night 
rumour was busy, manufacturing out of 
this unofficial loquacity, aod this official 
reticence, its tale of horror Tuesday morn- 
ing its work appeared in the papers, io 
stories of regiments cut to pieces, of whole 
brigades and divisions anoibilated, of artil- 
lery lost, of stores destroyed in vast quan- 
tities, of sick and wounded fallen into the 
hands of the enemy—in fine, of our army 
beaten, and retreating. 

Such was the news, which thrilled over 
every telegraph wire, and stared one io the 
face from the columas of every newspaper. 
Every man had on that. day his public 
anxiety, bis distress for that army of the 
Potomac repulsed, his sorrow for rebellion 
triumphant even for a time; but many had 
also their private grief. Many a man went 
to his business that day, but with heart far 
away; wany a man was there who shuddered 
as he lifted the morniog paper from the desk 
in the counting-room; many a man, from 
whose eyesight the walls of store or office 
faded away—who could hear only the 
battle-shout and the booming of canonon— 
who could see only regiments madly charg- 
ing, or struggling in the hurried retreat, 


with perbaps some well-known form tram- - 


pled in the dust, some dear loved face 
writhiog ia its death-agony 

The writer of this article had, in com- 
moo with those of manr others, his anxiety. 
A near relation was a lioe officer io that 
army of the Potomac, and rumour reported 
his regimeut cut to pieces, and all its 
eficers killed or wounded. Anxious to 
discover the truth, and to put an end to 
that terrible uocertainty, the writer deter- 
mined to go the field, and be depeudent for 
his information upoo no doubtful newspa- 
per reports, or misprioted hospital lists. 
Through the kindness of an army surgeon, 
(for which he can never be suffizsiently 
grateful,) he obtained passage on board of 
a hospital transport, which was just ready 
to rail. 

Of that search nothing more need be 
said than that it was in the highe&t degree 
successful; por does it copcern our purpose 
to tell more of our voyage, than that nearly 
four days after we left Philadelphia, we 
reached Ilarrison’s Landing, having touch- 
ed at Yorktown and Fortress Monroe on 
the way. 

We had had no news since we left home. 
We had heard no details of the retreat. 
Gaines Mill and Malvern were strange 
names to us. All that we knew was that 
there had been a great battle before Rich- 
mond, and subsequent thereto an operation 
which sanguine people termed a “ strategi- 
cal change of base,” and desponding people 
called a “retreat.” Mystified by that un- 
certainty, and supposing, from the im- 
mense number of wagons which covered the 
fields near the river, and dotted the hori- 
zon, that a considerable body of troops must 
be there, we asked of a soldier on the wharf, 
‘Whose corps is here?” To our surprise, 


to get here.’ True enough it was, Gene- 
ral McClellan and the whole army of the 
Potomac were there. 

Harrison’s Landing, on the north bank 
of the James River, is in the angle of one 
of the many curves which that wuch bend- 
ing river makes; the left, or western ex- 
tremity of the curve being at Turkey Bend, 
where the last fight of the retreat took 
place, and the right, or eastern, being about 
two miles down the river. The James 
River (after the “change of pel was 
McClellan’s line of operations, and this 
particular curve of the river the base of 
his position His lines extended io a 
semi-circle from a point on the river about 
three miles above the Landing, to that 
eastern extremity of the bend two miles 
below. The advantages of this position 
are obvious; the rear and both flanks could 
be protected by the gunboats, and in addi- 
tion, the front of the position, guarded by 
morass and ravine, offered great difficulties 
to an attacking army, and, of course, those 
natural obstacles were rendered tenfold 
greater by the application of the highest 
engineering skill. Staff officers, who knew 
the ground well, who had assisted in the 
construction of its defences, and who had 
traversed our picket-line from left to right, 
pronounced the place impregnable. Since 
then, doubts have indeed been cast upon 
the correctness of that decision, by the suc- 
cess of the rebels upon the lst of August, in 
their bold attempt of shelling the camps at 
midnight, from the opposite side ofthe river. 
But a division was promptly thrown across 
the river, and held undisturbed possession 
of that portion of the south bank oppo- 
site to Harrison’s Landing, till the entire 
army was withdrawn to reinforce Pope. 
That doubt ought, therefore, to be set at 
rest. The only really weak poiot of the 
position appears to have been the possi- 
bility of a blockade of the river by rebel 
batteries, and the consequent interruption 
of commenication with Fortress Monroe. 
If the army had remained there, the seca- 
rity of that weak point must have depended 
on the vigilance and activity of the gun- 
boats. rtain it is, however, that the 
banks of} the James River would have 
afforded the enemy very great advantages 
for attempts of that kind. They are gene- 
rally heavily wooded, with occasional breaks 
in the ling of forest, and meadows stretch- 
ing back for perhaps half a mile from the 
river. There are also many high bluffs, 
on which batteries could have been built, 
hidden by the woods, and when the work 
was completed, the trees be cut down, and 
the fort, garrisoned by a competent force, 
could offer quite a serious siege to the 
attacking flotilla—at least our experience 


he answered, «The whole army, and glad | ance of satisfaction at the agility it can 
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| think so. Fort Powbatan, from which the 
enemy wanaged very seriously to annoy 
our passing transports, though never to 
effectually blockade the river, was on just 
such a bluff. The remains of an old revo- 
lutionary fort, flanked by deuse thickets, 
and protected by cords upon cords of 
stacked wood, the rebels took posssession 
of, and kept up a conotioual musketry fire 
from it upon all unarmed vessels, till one 
night a party of sailrs, from one of the 
guoboats, landed and fired the wood-piles. 
After that time, there was no further an- 
noyance from that spot. It must be re- 
marked, that the rebels did not unmask 
any heavy batteries, or fire upon our boats 
with other than musketry and field pieces, 
and the latter generally of light calibre. 
They had ample time to throw up fortifica- 
tions. When we thiok of the great advan- 
tages such works would have affurded 
them, we must conclude that their non- 
construction proceeded from some deficiency 
of means, ratber than any lack of desire. 
There was a time when an effective block- 
ade of the river would not only have seri- 
ously embarrassed the army, but would 
have compelled its surrender, or driven it 
to the desperate expedient of cutting its 
way down the Peninsula to Fortress Mon- 
roc. That time was just after the retreat, 
when recruits were being added to the 
diminished army, and stores and forage 
forwarded to the balf-starved men and 
horses. In fact, the inactivity of the 
enemy was as strange then, as it was after 
the first battle of Bull Run. The true 
state of the case may hdve been then, as it 
was after the first great conflict of the war, 
that their victory was too dearly bought; 
that success found them too much injured 
to seize the brilliant results, which it held 
almost within their grasp. Certain it is, 
that although the general result of the 
seven-days’-lizht was decidedly in favour of 
the rebels, ee Malvern Hil! ) 
yet they did not improve their success, and 
General McUlellau was permitted to mass 
his wearied soldiers under the protection of 
the guoboats, and to entrench his position 
so formidably, that all idea of a direct 
attack upon it was absurd. 


Such was the position. C.8 P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A GREAT WANT.—NO. IL 


Mesirs. Editors—If the iwportance of 
the subject will countenance a further 
trespass upon your columos, permit your 
correspondent, in a few lines, to explain 
more clearly some features of the proposed 
‘“‘companion”’ to our Hymn Book, and cor- 
rect one or two misapprebensions on the 
part of some to the whole system. The 
communication from S M., in a late issue, 
would seem to demand this. 

In the first place, then, it is not proposed 
to provide separate and distinct tunes for 
every psalm aod hymn io our collection. 
Qa the contrary, one tune will very pro- 
perly be adapted to, say five, six, ten, or 
even twenty hymns. If all are to be em- 
braced in the one volume, (as an editorial 
strongly favoured,) an appropriate tune, 
with five or six hymns, would occupy a 
folio page—each hymn adapted to the tune 
thus presented. Consequently, no too 
great nuwber of tunes will be required— 
merely enough to furnish a proper arrange- 
ment, aod sufficient varicty. As before sta- 
ted, two hundred tunes is a full compliment 
for our ove thousand psalms and bymns. 

There is another exaggerated, if not en- 
tirely incorrect, idea, as_regards dificult 
tunes. Now, as a general thing, there are 
no difficult tunes io modern note-books, if 
we exc-pt oldtime favourites, intensely 
popular in the days of our fathers—tunes 
abounding in /ujues and chromatic pas- 
sages, wherein one part seews chasing the 
other with wild abandon, up the staff and 
down again, through the lower and now 
amid the upper ledger lines, while the bass, 
as if too heavy, gives one sustained utter- 


only admire. Of such are Majosty, Praise, 
Psalms 88 and 95, Bridgewater and North- 
field. These, if any hywo tunes, are difi- 
cult; yet their use was not thereby pre- 
vented—real, hearty, enthusiastic use at 
that. Compare with them the simplicity 
of Naomi, Z-pbyr, Hermon, Rest, or the 
generality of modern used tunes, whether 
in churches that do their own singing, or 
have it done for them by formal contract, 
and we will find the bugbear of difficult 
tunes need not disturb us Should we 
take the « Presbyterian Psalmodist” for an 
example, we fear not to assert that the use 

of no tune is prevented by its difficultics, and 

that beyond such old and familiar ones as 
_we have above mentioned, there is no diff- 
cult tune in the whole compilation. There 
_may be poor tunes—tunes devoid of melody 
_—tunes so distressingly simple and com- 
_mon-place as not to be remembered after 
they are heard. But difficult music there 
is not. The very books now so popular in 
_ our Sabbath-schools, with their « Rest for the | 
weary,” «Gather them in,” Kc, as a general 


_ thing, embrace a class of music more compli- 
cated than that prepared for the sanctuary. 
The grand desideratuw is, that tunes be 
repeated often enough to become familiar; 
_ but once, perhaps, in three months, as with 
some choirs, the tune will be an utter 
stranger whenever introduced. The plan 
advocated corrects all this. The number of 
| tunes being limited, and not left to the pe- 
_culiar fancy or preference of the chorister, 
all will be used, and all in a very short 
time, well known and generally sung. It 
| would be even better that the pastor give 
no attention to the tunes, but let them come 
up naturally as the bymos may require 
them, so that none may be discriminated 
for or against, but all learned and used 

To conclude this branch of the subj>ct, it 
may be said that plain tunes, excessively 
simple, without any salient feature or pecu- 
liarity, are bard to impress upon the memo- 
ry, for the same reason that a few lines of 
prose, of simple construction, barren of 
ideas, are at once forgotten; whereas more 
difficult composition, clothing beautiful 
thoughts, new and singular it may be, im- 
press and are retained. 

We have written more upon this point, 
because it is an important one. Our en- 
deavour should be to secure a first class 
selection, one that will fully meet the re- 
quirements of good musical taste in this age 
of extended musical education. Let us lead 
up to an elevated position in our church 
music, and not lower the latter to meet the 
deficiencies in our congregations. The 
work is not for a day, but for time, and our 

-children and the growing Church will be 
trained up under its influence. Let it, 


| rushed into atheism and infidelity. 
| giveth grace to the humble; as to the 


then, be a work of elevated character—a | 


work that shall eadure a monumert of abili- 
ty and taste, to the glory of the Moet High. 

One word more. The disseut ventured 
in the foreguing to the expressed sentiments 
of others having the same grand result at 
heart, proves convincingly the great advan- 
tage of the “Companion Book of Tunes,” 
if it be regarded simply as the first step to 
a complete volume. In such a form, it is 
susceptible of easy revision. A year’s trial 
may suggest improvements in some respects, 
and these can then be readily made. Hav- 
ing secured, by actual practical experiment, 
the standard we require, we can then, with- 
out misgivings, issue our editions of hymn- 
book and tunes combined in one volume. 
But if we start with the latter, the expense 
and trouble of alteration will be very great. 

In answer to the query of « A,” we have 
had a copy of Dr. Bart’s « Selections” on 
our melodeon for years. We might say 
that its merits, and the taste of its musical 
selections, bave, more than any other work, 
given shape to the plan we have broached. 
Yet, adwirable as is bis «Svleetions,” it 
does not supply the “great want.” One 
reason is, that it simply sets aside some 
two-thirds of our 1000 hymns and pealws. 


Now, while Dr. Burt may thus dispense 


with so large a proportion of the standard 
hymns of our Church, in his own congre- 
gation, he cannot, nor can apy one assume 
to do it for the whole Church. We have 
none too many hymns as it is, and we value 
our Hymn Book. Again, in some metres, 
his selections are insufficient; and while the 
work is good so far as it goes, it fails to 
meet our great and urgent “ want.” 

Speed, then, the good work; and in 
churches, Presbyteries, Synods, and Assem-. 
bly, let the yreat want be brought forward, 
and its remedy pressed to adoption. Let 
not the Board of Publication of our Church 
be backward in the matter; and if the 
assent of higher authority is required, let 
the Board ask for it—it will not be denied 
it. CARMINA Saora. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 


Perhaps there is no work in the English 
language which commands so much theo- 
logical influence and attention as Bisho 
Butler's “ Analogy;” but if this work h 
first appeared in the present age, there is 
good reason to think that it would have 
been very little esteemed by the patrons of 
modern thought, who delight chiefly ia 
subjective speculations. The whole charac- 
ter of Butler's “‘ Analogy” is objective. It 
proposes to compare the facts of nature, and 
our ordinary treatment under the laws of 
nature, with the facts and ductrines of di- 
vine revelation Thus, io bis first chapter, 
“Of a Future Life,” the reasouing is made 
to depend on an objective fact, namely, that 
of our ordinary sleep, in which the suspen- 
sion of our faculties is in no way connected 
with their destruction or annihilation. Nay, 
even when he enters into the most abstract 
question ‘Of Personal Identity,” he still 
retains the same practical and objective 
method of reasoning ‘When it is asked 
wherein Personal Identity consists, the an- 
swer should be the same as if it were asked, 
wherein consists Similitude or Equality;— 
all attempts to define would but perplex it.” 
He appeals to our natural and indelible con- 
victions, without any attempt to explain or 
analyze these convictions. We are per- 
suaded that the fullowers of Kant, of Fichte, 
or Schelling, or théTater admirers of Strauss 


‘or Hegel, would only ridicule such reason- 


ing as superficial and illogical. 

Now, the entire Bible proceeds exactly in 
the same practical tone of thought. It no- 
where attempts to prove the existence of 
God, for it takes for granted that none “ but 
the fool” would ever doubt his existence. 
It nowhere affects to analyze the nature. of 
conscience, B@® it appeals to conscience, as 
a natural intuition. Por, as Butler remarks, 
“it is ridiculous to attempt to prove the 
truth of those perceptions, whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove than by other percep- 
tions of exactly the same kind, and which 
there is just the same ground to suspect; 
or to attempt to prove the truth of our facul- 
ties, which can no otherwise be proved than 
by the use or means of those very suspected 
faculties themselves.” 

‘* Here, then, we can go no farther,” says 
this profound but discreet philosopher; but 
the daring spirit of modern thought would 
pass the Rubicon, and venture into the 
boundless regions of subjective speculation. 
It seeks tv know the cause of every thing, 
whereas, strictly speaking, we know the 
cause of nothing. We deal with facts, not 
with first principles; we live and move and 
have our being from day to day by Divine 
permission, without knowing what to-morrow 
may betide; and thus in nature, as well as in 
grace, we are compelled to live “by faith.” 

It is really high time that the good sense 
of Koglishmen should no longer be deluded 
by the vain speculations of romancing ra- 
tionalists. So long as we stand on the ¢erra 
Jirma of facts, we can keep our ballast; but 
as soon as we enter iuto the ideal world, 
unless we adhere to FACTS, we are at the 
mercy of the wiuds, without rudder or com- 


pass. In other words, our subjective in- . 


quiries should always be controlled by ob- 
jective realities, our reflections should never 
be detached from our sensations, and com- 
mon sense should accompany us into the 
highest regions of speculativn. 

It is from neglecting this caution, that 
even good men have often become mystics 
and enthusiasts; whereas evil men have 


God 


proud, he beholdeth them afar off.” All 
subjective speculations, pushed beyond a 
certain point, tend to fill us with pride and 
presumption. We begin to boast, “We 
are the men, wisdom will dié with us.” 
But, whilst adhering to objective facts, we 
remember we are poor dying creatures, that 
we are dependents from hour to hour on the 
mercy and power of the Supreme; that our 


knowledge is always partial and often uncer- . 


tain; and that to whom much has been 
given, of him much will be required. The 
Bible treats all men, high and low, rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, as much on 
the same level in respect of their Creator; 
whereas the pride of philosophy considers 
them chiefly in their conventional distine- 
tions, as men of talents, as academicians, as 
distinguished in wind, body, or estate. 
Hence the language of the Bible is intelli- 
gible to all, so that even the wayfaring man, 
if candid and sincere, can practically under- 
stand it. Ilow unlike the dreams of senti- 
mentalists, the fancies of mystics, the s 
lations of theorists! It is a fine —, 
“Give us a right understanding in 
things.” But to obtain this petition, we 
should restrain the ventures of our imagina- 
tions, we should adhere in our religion to 
the written word of God; and, in matters of 
human research and inquiry, we shoald pre- 
fer the inductions of facts, to the deductions 
of reasoning. It is thus the sense of 
Locke, the analogies of Butler, and the 
‘Common Sense” of Reid, will preserve us 
from the vagaries of Prussian or German 
Rationalists, and gave us from that unde- 
fined scepticism, which questions the reality 
of all things, whether human or divine.— 
London Record. 
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President of the meeting. 


LIBERAL OFFER. 

1. person sending us one new name, with 
ate, 208 we will 
send one pgper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

&. To every person sending us the names of five 
ame eubecribers, with one year’s payment in advance 
($12.40), we will give the sum of fie dollars, 
whieh may be 


deducted from the sum forwarded 
to ws. 

-"Dhis is not to: be considered as a reduction of 
terme, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only bold until 

THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 1863. 
Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
EVERY FAMILY. 


TERMS. 
One for $2 50 
Fics copies eno your, $10 00 


Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
Tysenty-siz copies to one address, do. $45 00 
Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large,a draft should be pro 


cared, if possibie. 
always post pard, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PBAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Qeurspay Arreznoon Meerina. 
Arrangement for January. 
Thursday—Spring Garden Church, 
Eleventh sbove Garden street. Suwb- 
ject—" Lord, what wilt Thou have me to du?” 


Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, IP. M. 


CorREsPONDENCE.—It will be seen that 
we bave an unexpected and highly interest- 
ing Jetter from Neshanock. We are glad 
to hear from him, while we lament the 


cause. 


have received 
from Harford County, Maryland, $10 for 
Board of Domestic Missions. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Cunistian Commisston.—We beg to call 
the attention of our readers to the Anniver- 
sary of the Christian Commission, to be 
held at the Academy of Music, Broad street, 
below Locust, Philadelphia, on Thursday 
evening next, the 29th inst, at half-past 
seven o'clock. This Association has done 


so much for the relief, both spiritual and” 


temporal, of our suffering soldiers, that we 
are satisfied that the religious public gene- 
rally will be pleased to bear its past doings 
and future plans explained to them. Seve- 
ral distinguished speakers are expected upon 
this occasion. Fall particulars in regard 
to the names of speakers, Xc., will appear 
in the daily papers. 


Wao ur 1s.—lIn last week’s Presbyte- 
rian it was stated thata Rev. Mr Mosby, 
on returning to the South, from a sojourn 
in Washington City, made some very dis- 
peraging statements in regard to the 
churches and ministers in Washington. 
Since that time, we have learned from a 
member of the Synod of Mississippi, that 
Me. Mosby was suspended from the min- 
istry for the murder of a-man living in 
Sarcoxie, Missouri, and that, upon an 
appeal having been taken to the Synod of 
Mississippi, in October, 1861, the sentence 
was confirmed. The statements of such a 
man, in regard to religious matters, may 
justly be taken with suspicion. 


—— 


A Prosprrous Cuurca.—The Alexan- 
der Church of Philadelphia, we are glad to 
hear, is enjoying a good degree of pres- 
perity. A debt of more than $7000 has 


‘ been provided for within a short time, and 


the fine property of the church is thus 
made free from all debt except the ground- 
rent. Under the efficient ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. Cunningham, the numbers attend- 
ing the church bave been considerably in- 
creased, and there is a good prospect that 
the church will soon become a strong and 
vigorous body, exerting a wide influence in 
the beautiful part of the city where it is 
situated. 


Cuvuros in ToLepo, Oun1o —The Rev. 
Mr. Raffeosperger, pastor of the church in 
Toledo, who served for thirteen months as 
a chaplain io the army, has resumed his 


_ pastoral duties. We are pleased to learn 


that the church is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, nearly all the pews being rented, the 
house filled every Sabbath, and a hopeful 


state of religious interest existing in the 


congregation. 

Tue TeRoENTENARY CELEBRATION — 
The introductory meeting of the Tercenten- 
ary Celebration in honour of the Heidelberg 
Catechism was held on Saturday evening, 
January 17th, in the German Reformed 


Oburch, Race street, below/4th, Philadel- 


phia. The opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. S. R. Fisher, and another, in 
German, was delivered by the Rev. Profes- 
sor Scheff, in the Salem German Reformed 
Church. At the next meeting the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Nevin was appointed permanent 
The exercises 
are of a very interesting character. 


Goop Sotpier.—The Board of Publica- 
tion have just issued an interesting little 
book with this title, and appropriate to the 
times. It is a 32mo, of 64 pages, and was 
written by the Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, of 
Dubaque, Iowa, well known to our readers 
as “Hawkeye.” We hope the friends of 
the soldier will see that it has a wide circu- 
lation. 


A Pueasant Letrrer.—We value such 
letters as the following, which we have just 
received from an honoured minister of our 
Obureh in the State of Indiana, and who 
encloses in it money sufficient to pay for the 


| ‘paper nearly three years inadvance. Chiefly 


we value the assurance that those who love 
us thus, do not forget to ask that God’s 
blessing may rest upon us and our labours. 

“ [ took the first number of the Presbyte- 
rian, and have been a regular subscriber 
ever since. I have raised my family on it. 
It has been their intellectual food. They 
look for its return almost as for the return 
of the Sabbath, as it usually reaches us on 
Saturday. I esteem it the best fawily 
paper I have ever known. I take several 
good papers, but owing to the hard times, | 
must drop all but one or two; but | cannot 
give up the Presbyterian, as long as I can 
take any one. You, as editors, have your 
trials and vexations; but I believe, of a 
truth, God is with you, granting you wis- 
dom, moderation, and firmness, sufficient 
for your position. [ doubt not you have 
the prayers of many of God’s people for 
your grove ty he God of Jacob be 
your and everlasting portion.” 


_ Per Conrra.—A subscriber in Jersey- 
ville, Illinois, peremptorily demands us to 
stop his paper, because we advocate “this 
unboly, uncatarsl, infernal, and unoconsti- 
tutional war” ! 


\ DEVOTION. 
Ts as appiied to religious dutiee, 
‘expresses the state of the mind and 


affestinos as 
from the 

who reverently regards the Most High, bas 
his contemplations fixed on him, and ob- 
serves such supreme excellence and loveli- 
ness in his character as to be irresistibly 
attracted to him as the highest object of 
love and veneration. One of the most 
painful effects of the apostasy is the inter- 
ruption of this exalted intercourse between 
the soul and God; and the most striking 
and satisfactory evidence of the renewal of 
our nature by the Holy Ghost, is the res- 
toration of the interrupted barmony and 
friendship between the alienated parties. 
Devotion, in its religious sense, is a thing 


upos God, aad abstracted 


unknown and incomprehensible to an unre- | 


generate man. The true idea of God has 
been so obliterated from bis soul as to leave 
no basis, as it were, for spiritual exercises. 
It is very true that such a one may speak 
of God, express some gense of his majesty, 
and even offer certain formal acts of wor- 
ship, while at the same time he is involved 
in profound ignorance of all that pertains to 
the divine nature. An undefinable appre- 
hension and dread may extort this; fear of 
a power which is above him, and may be 
hostile to him, may stimulate him to make 
some recognition of it; but this is not de- 
votion, it is no cordial and cheerful yielding 
up of the heart to God from an assured con- 
viction of his infivite excellency. It is not 
difficult to find thousands who never enter- 
tain a single thought or desire towards 
God, and who are wholly regardless of 
every outward manifestation of reverence 
for his authority; neither is it difficult to 
fiod other thousands, who, less obdurate 
and infatuated than those, pay, as it is said, 
an outward respect to the formalities of reli- 
gion, and really regard themselves as de- 
vout, because they occasionally use the 
words of prayer without any adequate sense 
of their import. It is painful to thiok 
that both classes alike may be involved in 
the same condemnation, as neither kuowing 
God, loving him, or serving him. ‘The 
first may be compared to a vast arid waste, 
tbrough which not a siogle sign of vegeta- 
tion can be discovered, while the other may 
be likened to the margin of the same waste, 
where there are only the evidences of a 
stunted and worthless growth. By the 
fall, man lost communion with God. Of 
this, we every where see and feel the evi- 
dences. The world at large is without 
God and Christ; the friendly intercourse 
between them is most sadly interrupted; 
and one of the proofs of this is found in the 
extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
communicating to the unregenerate, any 
just idea of the nature of that communion 
which the soul should maintain with God. 
And yet this is the very first leseon which 


a renewed soul is to learn, and the very last 


which it is apt to learn fally and effectually. 

The greatest marvel in all God’s works, 
is his renewal of man's soul by his Holy 
Spirit, and the only reliable evidence that 
that work has been accomplished is, the 
breathing of the new-born soul in devotion. 
It is quite possible that there may be a 
seeming conversion, in which there is only 
a resemblance to the reality, and not the 
reality itself; just as a dead body, under 
the influence of galvanism, may exhibit 
startling exhibitions of muscular life, while 
life is still absent. One who has undergone 
this process may put on the appearance of 
spiritual life in pious talk, in outward acts 
of devotion, in manifestations of zeal, and 
yet, when the exciting cause is removed, 
there is such a relapse as proves that the 
true spirit of life has not been infused. 
The soul is still dead. We look in vain for 
the ingrowth of the active principles which 
regeneration necessarily imparts. When 
the soul is of a truth born of God, the evi- 
dences of its new condition of life cannot 


‘be suppressed. As Christ lives, it lives; 


the life is identical. The branch becomes 
a real part of the vine; it is not a mere ap- 
pendage; it is so thoroughly engrafted, 
that it partakes of the very life of the vine 
by deriving from it its vitalizing influences. 
While the one flourishes, so must the other. 
[lence we are told of the life of the believer 
being hid with Christ in God. It is a life 
which, as it cannot be extinguished, so it 
must increase in all its spiritual activities, 
and become more and more conformed to 
its original source. It is God’s life in the 
soul, and it must make progressive attain- 
ments in strength, from the very nature of 
its union. In this process of growth, it 
realizes that very strong figure, of feeding 
on the body and blood of Christ. It differs 
only from the eternal life, in the perfect 
exercise of its faculties. It is eternal life 
begun. The soul which receives it, is not 
to be saved from condemnation, but is now 
actually saved; it is not hereafter to be 
admitted into heaven, but is now already 
adwitted, and is passing from glory to glory, 
until death shall enable it to exercise its 
full powers without the present incumbrances 
of the flesh, and without the annoyances of 
present temptations. Devotion thus becomes 
the natural expression of the renewed soul. 
It does not merely put forth the semblance 
of life in, what may be called, the ceremo- 
nials of worship, but in worship itself. It 
converses and communes with God; it em- 
braces him as its supreme object of attach- 
ment; it confides in him, lives near bim, 
loves him above all things, is intimate in 
its relations to Christ, its desires are satis- 
fied in him, it is constantly under the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, it appreciates, 
because it experiences the words of Christ, 
“Because I live, ye shall live also;” and 
every act of worship, as it is spontaneously 
rendered, is the happy and natural expres- 
sion of an indwelling principle. The devo- 
tion thus rendered is warm with life; it 
conceros a present and felt God in the soul ; 
it is inspired by the Holy Ghost; it is an 
impulse of love; and in every characteristic 
it is distioguished from that pretended de- 
votion which is ceremonial and formal, 
which is offered from the suggestions of 
fear, or as a quietus to conscience, and 
which, however it may regard God object- 
ively, is animated. by no love to him, and, 
in no just sense, is the expression of a holy 
and soul satisfying communion with him. 
The fruits, too, are vastly differeot—re- 
freshing sod nourishing in the one case; 
apples of Sodom io the other, filled with 
ashes. 


SynopicAt Cotiece, Mrssourt.—From 
& private letter, we with pleasure learn 
that the Synodical College, at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, is in an encouraging condition, con- 
sidering the distracted state of the couutry, 
and particularly of the State in which it is 
located. It numbers eighty-one students. 
There is a large proportion of the studcots 
professors of religion, and some of them 
are preparing for the ministry. There are 
four Professors in the Faculty, and the 
next session commences on the %th of 
February. 

Unirep.—The American Presbyterian 
and Theological Review are united under 
the editorial supervision of Henry B. 
Smith and J. M. Sherwood. The January 
number bas appeared, which in ability is a 
very fair specimen of a quarterly review. 


The devout man is one. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


LETTER FROM THE SEA AND, 


A DISCLAIMER. 


HE Rev. D. Magill, formerly a pastor 
in Philadelphia and Boston, has writ- 
ten @ letter to the Banner of Ulster, in 
which he corrects a report of « lecture de- 
livered by bim a year ago in Belfast, and 
for one sentence of which he received, as 
he says, ‘‘an undeserved castigation.” He 
says that the expression, “America has 
been a sham since the Revolution,” waé 
never used by him; the sentence, as utter- 
ed by him, being «« American politics have 
been a sham since the Revolution.” As 
we joined io the “‘castigation,” we readily 
give our former neighbour the benefit of 
the disclaimer. Mr. Magill bas come to 
feel a greater sympathy with us io our 
struggle, and expresses his feelings in the 
following words: 

‘‘The Northerao half of the great Ameri- 
can contigent seems to have been kept by 
nature as a clean blackboard, on which the 
great problem of civil goveroment might be 
worked out, without any of the incongruous 
drawbacks which have cast perplexity and 
despair upon those who have undertaken 
its solution in the older world. And how 
magnificent a field on which the trophy of 
this final victory of a true civilization was 
to be erected Since Imperial Rome per- 
ished, no empire or kingdom ever unrolled 
a surface so vast and so beautiful. From 
the Northern wastes, where the hunter and 
the trapper roam, to the ever-perfumed 
latitudes of the lemon and the myrtle— 
from the stormy Atlantic, where the fisher- 
man braves the dangerous breakers under 
the beetling crags, to where the solemn 
surge of the Pacific creeps round the West- 
ern continent, boon Nature has spread out 
fields which ask only the magic touch of 
labour to wave with every harvest, and 
flush with every fruitage. Nor have there 
been wanting the results of energy, and in- 
dustry, and taste, and philanthropy. It 
only requires a superficial examination of 
men — things to convince the Karopean 
of the almost superhuman success that has 
been achieved in every department of civil- 
ization. Look at the great cities. I con- 
sider that Boston stands io the front rank 
of all the cities on the globe—whether we 
consider the elevated character of her peo- 
ple, the excellence of ber great institutions 
of learning, her all-comprehending common 
schools, the blameless luxury of ber aris- 
tocracy, or the independent condition of 
her working peop!e. And no man can 
walk through the leading streets of New 
York or Philadelphia, for the first time, 
without amazement that these marble pal- 
aces, glittering for miles in the sun, are 
only but of yesterday, when compared with 
European cities, whose historic splendour 
they do so manifestly eclipse. It is mourn- 
ful to think of any elements in such a state 
of things such as to endanger its perma- 
nence. North America is no country to 
despise or play with. Her ors are the 
marvels of this seething age. And should 
she fall in this fearful struggle, and the 
crown of all her glory be trodden in the 
dust, let no unholy scoffer shake the head 
and say aba!—rather let all humanity put 
en sackcloth, to mourn the failure of the 
most gigantic of all experiments of self- 
government.” 


RATIONALISM IN THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS. 


HE New York Times, of the 17th inst., 
contains an article, four columns 
long, to which the title, «The Arithmetio 
of the Pentateuch,” is prefixed. It pur- 
ports to be a review of the book of Bishop 
Colenso, which has attracted so much 
attention both in England and America; 
but it is rather a commendation and an 
endorsement of that notorious work. It is 
true, that the writer acknowledges that the 
Bishop bas established no new objections 
to Christianity, and admits that the scien- 
tific sigoificance of his book “is absolutely 
pull,” and that it treats only of “topics 
already exhaustively treated,” by older and 
more skilful hands. But he also says, with 
mapvifest pleasure, tbat to this book must 
be assigned “the high function of mak- 
ing a mile-stone on the path of mental or 
spiritual progress.” What these sousding 
words meau when he uses them, he pro- 
ceeds clearly to indicate. The reception of 
this book, and the future relations of its 
author to the Church of which he is now 
a representative, will determine uomistek- 
ably whether the great Anglican commu- 
nion will éolerate rationa ism in her pulpits, 
and allow it to taint her people; or will 
adhere to her ancient faith in the imspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and count every one 
her enemy who presumes to cast contempt 
upon any part of these sacred books. In 
this view of the Bishop of Natal’s volume, 
we agree with the writer in the Times, 
that its appearance bas decided significance 
We hope that events will prove that the 
sceptical criticism which almost robbed 
Germany of its Bible, can fiod no home in 
the bosom of a Church so conspicuous 
among the Reformed Churches as the 
Church of England. 

The appearance of such an article, as 
the one upon which we are commenting, 
in the columns of a daily newspaper, of 
large circulation, is also a significant and 
omivous fact. We do not suppose that 
the New York Times would publish four 
columns full of wundisguised infidelity. 
Yet no one at all familiar with the discus- 
sions of the few past years, can fail to dis. 
cern the standpoint occupied by the writer 
of the article in question. His speech 
betrayeth him. The peculiar cant of bis 
class flows easily from bis pen. The man 
who talks much of what he calls “spirit- 
ual’’ Christianity, and depreciates what he 
calls “historical” Christianity; who speaks 
of historical Christianity— that is, the 
Christianity which is founded upon the 
writings of prophets aod aposties—as hav- 
ing been “buried by modern science,” and 
quotes with delight and approbation the 
hasty sentence of Bunsen, in which he 
denounced “the fiction of an external 
revelation,” can be assigned his place in 
the war which is waging against the word 
of God, without much hesitation. To 
him the books which have attracted the 
faith of myriads of men, and which do- 
mand faith from all, are nothing but 
Hebrew literature.” In his estima- 
tion, harly avy cf the great facts 
which the Scriptures record have been 
able to stand the test of advanced science. 
“The astronomy of the Bible,” he says, 
‘is totally at variance with what every 
body knows to be the true theory of the 
heavens.” Geology, he avers, has done 
equal damage to the biblical accounts of 
the creation and the deluge. The notion 
that man bas only been siz thousand years 
on the earth is nonsense to ove who, like 
himself, has read de Perthe’s Antiguités 
Celtiques et Antédiluvienncs. Io an article 
of four newspaper columns, he thus man- 
ages to give fresh currency to almost all 
the objections which have been extracted 
from modern science against the inspira- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures. Such a 
writer can be fitly designated only by one 
term. With all his professed delight in 
the “spiritual,” as he terms the portions 
of the Bible to which he is willing to 
give faith, and in spite of the great swell- 
iog words in which he describes the holy 
werd, after it has been manipulated by 
such writers as he, as “the sublime epic 
of God’s dealings with men,” he is an 


infidel, and his purpose is to destroy, as 


far as his efforte can avail, the faith of | 
men in the ingpired book of God. It is 
possible that he may sbrink from this 
title, and the outcry against its application 
to them, by men of his clars, is sometimes 
very earnest; but it is pitiable cowardice 
in all who thus thiok and believe, to be 
fearful of a name which clear indicates 
what they are willing to confess they be 
lieve. If it is a reproach to be called 
sceptic, then the scepticiem which is se- 
cretly gloried in, must be an evil and 
shameful thing. 

We suppose that it would have greatly 
astonished our fathers to have seen in their 
morning paper four columns full of com- 
mendation of the Age of Reason, by Mr. 
Thomas Paine, and therefore we have said 
that the appearance of the article we are 
noticing, in a paper of so much influence 
as the New York Times, is ominous. Nor 
would the editors of this paper now give 
publicity, we suppose, to such a plea on 
bebalf of Paine, though the writer of the 
article draws particular attention to the fact, 
that in many points ‘Mr. Tom Paine and 
the pious Colenso agree.’ That they have 
admitted in the case of the sceptical bishop 
what they would probably have rejected io 
the case of the sceptical layman, is proof 
at least that times or men have changed, 
and is quite sufficient to awaken serious at- 
tention on the partof the Church. Are 
we to have the daily press in the number of 
the combatants upon the gravest of all ques- 
tions—the inspiration of holy writ? Are 
the broad sheets to which we turn for the 
morniog’s news to contain solid columos, 
out of which the young meo and maidens 
of our families are to leard that the faith 
of their fathers was the “faith of bats,” 
who loved darkness? Or are they to be 
inflated with the vain conceit that «the 
mind and conscience of the age demand 
other foundations of faith than that which 
satisfied the forefathers?’’ It may be that 
the daily press is too great a power, and 
has too wide a sphere to be excluded from 
this controversy. If this be so, then is it 
not t'me that the Church should sce that 
this great power is subsidized for Christ, 
and used as the defender and upholder of 
her precious faith? It will be hard for the 
pulpit to build up in one day what the 
almost ubiquitous press is engaged during 
six days in pulling down. 


Tue “Country Parson.’’—We have 
been asked who the “Country Parson’’ is, 
whose /ecreations and Graver Thoughts 
have been so widely read during the past 
few years. We answer, the Rev. A. K. 
H. Boyd, a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland. He was formerly 
literally a “Country Parson,” and earned 
his fame under that title, but has since 
become a city clergyman, having withii a 
few years been transferred to a church in 
Edinburgh. We perceive that a corres- 
pondent of the Calendar bas fallen into an 
amusing bluoder concerning this writer. 
He calls him a “church clergyman” — 
meaning thereby an Episcopal minister— 
and then opens his mouth in wonderment 
at certain opinions expressed by Mr. Boyd, 
and says that he “was paid for living in 
Scotland to convert the people to the better 
faith” of Episcopacy. We presume that 
no Scotchman considers it to be a hardship 
to be “paid for living in Scotland;” und 
we are sure that ‘“‘to convert the people” 
of that country to that «better faith,” which 
their fathers associated in their thoughts 
with the boot and the thumb-screw, would 
be a much harder task than the sceptical 
Zulu found in the conversion of the Epis- 
copal bishop who was “paid to live in” 
Africa, to teach men the authenticity aod 
inspiration of the Pentateuch. 


Deata or A Muinister.—The Rev. 
Charles Cummins, D D., of the Presbytery 
of Cedar, died at Muscatine, Lowa, on Fri- 
day, the 9th of January, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. 


Evcente —The Empress of France, the 
extravagant leader of fashions, whose pbo- 
tograph is such a favourite io ladies’ al- 
bums, finds time for state and ecclesiastical 
affairs. She is a bigoted Roman Catholic, 
a willing tool to the Jesuits, a patron of 
Southern rebels, and, by her influence over 
her husband, has been the foe of Italian 
freedom, the upholder of the Pope, and the 
evewy of every thiog Protestant. So much 
for an artful woman. 


Napo.eon’s Letrers.—The Letters of 
the First Napoleon are in the course of 
publication in Paris. We select the follow- 
ing brief one as a suggestive model for our 
authorities of Washington. 


“To. M. Foucae. 

“ Fontainebleau, July 17, 1805, 
‘‘T am assured that the Captain of the 
Forest of Compiegne, who was a poor man 
and in debt some few years back, has now 
eight horses io his stable, and has just 
bought a house worth from 25,000 to 30,000 
francs. Iluld a secret inquiry into these 
matters, in order to ascertain if this man’s 
fortune has not been acquired at the ex- 

pense of the public.” 


A Bettever’s DepARTURE 


There is no death! what seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath, 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call! death. 

The Rev. S. R. Gayley, who recently 
died in China, a devoted missionary of the 
cross, had a sudden, but a joyful, summons 
to the better land. Just on the eve of his 
departure, be said, “1 was afraid of death. 
It is not dying—it is not a cessation—it-is 
just liviog on. I bave no language to ex- 
press it.”’ And when a ministering friend 
remarked, «It is the expanding of spiritual 
life into eternal life,”’” he replied, « Yes, it 
is just that.” To him, death was a mere 
transition. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Editors—The Minutes of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, though tardy in 
their appearance, are fairly prioted, and 
present a general resemblance to the Min- 
utes of former years. More care on the 
part of the proof-reader and binder would 
have been desirable. These slght blem- 
ishes, however, may readily be pardoned; 
but there is one thing against which the 
writer is disposed to enter an emphatic 
protest. Inthe Narrative of the State of 
Religion, he finds the nawes of the Rev. 
Messrs. Culbertson and Gayley as among 
the dead of the year covered by the Narra- 
tive. Now, the intelligence of the death 
of these brethren did not reach this coun- 
try until a full month after the adjourno- 
ment of the Synod, and their names were 
not, therefore, io the Narrative when it 
was adopted by the Synod, and must have 
been added afterwards. We deny that 
there is any power, resident any where, to 
alter or add to any document after it has 
been passed by the Synod, and make our 
protest in regard to this small matter that 
it may not be plead as a precedent in re- 
gard to great matters. 

A Member or Tre Synop. 


NEW YORK. , 
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Log Book—Voyage South—Rough Weather— 
Funeral at Sea—A Chase—A Crash and 
Breaking of an Engine— Perplezity— Coun- 
cil— About Ship—A Calm— Northward 
Botind — A Pilot — Anchored Outside off 
Sandy Hook—A Mutiny Quelled—Inside— 
The Narrows—The Forts—Monitor Ships— 
A Slow Tugging—At Anchor in New York 
Bay—Matiers in New York. 

U. 8. Steam Fricate Covorano, 
Off Bandy Hook, Jan. 17, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—My \ast letter was sent 
ashore by the pilot, off the capes of the 
Chesapeake. I little thought that my next 
should be dated in so high a northern lati- 
tude. But Providence lias so ordered it, 
and you and your readers may wish to know 
how it bas been brought about. A few 
extracts from my private “log-book”’ will 
explain. 

We left Hampton Roads on the morning 
of the 8th inst., under sealed orders. After 
dismissing the pilot, it tranepired that we 
were directed to proceed to Cuba (Havana), 
and thence to Pensacola. Our coast pilot 
bad been tewporarily detached to conduct 
a vessel or two of the government to a port 
in North Carolina, and we designed to make 
for Beaufort, in that State, and send in a 
boat for him. But when we reached the 
point at which this was to be effected, on 
the 10th, the wind was so unfavourable, 
and the weather so rough, that it was not 
prudent to attempt it; and after standing 
off for a time, Captain Goldsborough seems 
to have abandoned the idea of getting his 
pilot, and turned the ship’s head directly 
for our destination, the wind being favour- 
able. 

On the morning of the 10th inst. Ed- 
ward Anderson, a seaman, born in Jamaica, 
died very suddenly, having been found the 
night before, in an insensible state, on the 
grating over the engine-room. He had 
lain down, probably, to get warm, and may 
have been injured by the gas and vapour. 
It was proposed to bury him at sundown, 
but at that hour the sea was so rough, and 
the weather so stormy, and the ship pitch- 
ing and rolling at such a rate, that it was 
deferred till next day. Indeed, the chap- 
lain of the ship was in no condition, at that 
time, to have performed the solemn service 
with comfort to himself or edification tothe 
crew—for, must it be confessed, he was— 
sea sick. Were you ever sea-sick, gentle 
reader? If so, you know it to be one of 
the very meanest of corporeal conditions 
compatible with innocence. «Life on the 
ocean wave?”’ I don’t believe the author 
of that song was ever far enough from 
shore to know any thing of its nauseous 
realities. Fah!—*life on the ocean wave,” 
indeed! We had a slight observation of it, 
and a slighter experience, in the compara- 
tively,calm -passage from Portsmouth to the 
Roads; but it was not till now that we wit- 
nessed and /c/t its thrilling scenes. On a 
Sound steamer, or a Liverpool packet, if 
some fifty or one hundred individuals get 
so elated with «life on the wave” as to 
attempt a desperate imitation of Niagara, 
they can repair to their state-rooms, or to 
the guards, and enjoy it without serious mo 
lestation of others. But upon a crowded 
man-of-war of seven hundred souls, half of 
whom are jantsmen, and where no such 
convenient access can be bad to the sea, it 
soon reaches the painful aod sublime of the 
ridiculous. The chaplain, however, took it 
philosophically, and by keeping on his back, 
and practising total abstinence from food, 
was soon himself again. But it was piteous 
to behold the languid, despairing looks of 
scores and fifties of sea-sick men. 

It is a sublime sight to behold a large 
vessel of war tossing upon the heaving 
bosom of the sea. It gives an impression 
of God’s might, and man’s weakness, which 
can rarely elsewhere be received. Here is 
the mightiest of human structures—one of 
whose power the nation proudly boasts as 
an agent of conquest and defence—and yet, 
when it goes forth on God’s great sea, he 
can toss it about like a feather on the wave, 
or, if he please, whelm it beneath the wilder- 
ness of waters. 

Sabbath morning, the 11th, proved bright 
and balmy. The clouds were broken, the 
blue sky appearing, aod the sunbeams now 
and then breaking forth. At nioe o’clock 
all bands were called to the burial of the 
dead. Borne by his messmates, the body 
of poor Anderson was brought to the 
quarter-deck, and placed at the lee gang- 
way. The officers on the one side, and the 
crowd of seamen on the other, gather 
round, and standing reverently with un- 
covered heads, are profuundly silent whilst 
the religious funeral servic2s are performed. 
On this occasion the chaplain used, in part, 
the beautiful funeral service found in the 
«Sailor's Companion,” prepared for, and 
published by our Board of Publication, 
giviog an extempore address, and adapting 
prayers to the circumstances of the case. 
At the words, “we do now commit his body 
to the deep,” the body was lowered, and 
dropped into its deep, wide, watery tomb, 
never to rise again till the sea shall give up 
its dead. It was a solemo and impressive 
scene, and many present seemed to feel it 
to be so; whilst others soon gave evidence, 
by careless demeanor, that the impression 
made upon them was very evanescent. The 
burial took place in latitude 34° 19’ north, 
longitude 74° 20’ west from Greenwich. I 
mention it, so that if ever this statement 
should meet the eye of parents or relatives, 
they may have the melancholy satisfaction 
of knowing in what part of the deep, deep 
sea, the body of their dear one reposes, 
caused a lock of the young man’s beautiful 
hair to be cut from his brow, so that if ever 
[ should find out the address of his mother, 
I may send it to her. 


As many of your readers may not know 
the manner of preparing a body for burial 
at sea, I will mention, that it is decently 
arrayed io clean clothes, sometimes put in 
a coffia, but usually sewed up neatly in a 
hammock, loaded at the feet with shot, so 
as to make it siok rapidly, and feet fore- 
most, to the bottom. This gives assurance 
that it will not be seized by any of the 
monsters of the deep; but will lie till de- 
composed in the “deep, unfathomed caves 
of ocean.” 

At half-past ten o’clock, A. M., divine 
service was, as usual, performed; and on 
this occasion the chaplain, in his sermon, 
tried to improve, for the benefit of the 
living, the case of sudden death that had 
occurred. 

At three o'clock, P M., “made” a large 
steamer to westward—tacked ship, aod 
stood for ber. Of course, every one 
thought of the Alabama, aod hoped it 
wight be her. 
short time, and firing a gun, it was so 
evident that the distance betweeo us was 
increasing, and she so far off, that our 
vessel resumed her course. 

At six o’clock, P. M., there was a tre- 
mendous vibrating noise and crash heard io 
the engine room, and the engine stopped. 
The chief-engineer, after examination, re- 
ported a bolt out of the piston-head, but 
hoped he could repair it. He and his 
assistants spent the night io efforts to do 
so, and we kept on our course uaoder sail. 
Bat in the morning he reported that a 


But after giving chase a | 


foree’ of the pistpn-bead, that rendered it 


useless, and that\the iojury was such as 
we had no meags\of remedying. Captain 
Goldsborough iujmwediately appointed 
Board of Survey/ who made an official re- 
port, that engine was useless in its 
present Jondition, and could not be re- 
paired ff sea. What wasto be done? To 
go forward according to orders, would im- 
peril the ship and her valuable armament 
aod ordnance stores; and even if she could 
be taken through the dangerous pavigation 


before us, she could, in her crippled condi- 


tion, be of little service. The captain 


laid the matter before a council of the — 


officers, asking their opinion of what ought 
to be done. Le expressed nove himself, 
and was pot present at the consultation. 
The officers, fifteen in number, came unani- 
mously to the conclusion, that economy of 
time and money, and the interests of the 
service, would all be promoted by a returo 
to some port where the damage could be 
repaired, and they deemed this course a 
necessity. To this necessity the captain, 
with evident reluctance, yielded, and put 
about his ship. By one of those provider- 
tial coincidences that we mark as singular, 
the wiod, which bad been blowing from 
the north, veered to the south-west a very 
short time before the ship was put round, 
so that we were favoured with a fine breeze 
to expedite our voyage. 

Oa the 13th, the weather became clear 
and beautiful. At4 A. M. the captain was 
on the point of resuming his cruise south, 
with sail, and consulted with his first lieu- 
tenant; but it was reported by the carpen- 
ter that the leak, which bad kept our 
pumps going almost constantly, bad in- 
creased duriog the rough weather, and was 
throwing in water rapidly. This fact re- 
moved all doubt in regard to the line of 
duty, and we kopt on north. About noon 
we were becalmed; the sails lay lazily 
against the masts, or only flapped with the 
surging of the vessel. But during the night 
a fresh south wiod spruog up, that brought 
us on our way rapidly; and with little of 
importance to mark the sail, we made the 
Navisink hills on the afternoon of the 15th. 
After firing three guns—a pilot signal—we 
took a pilot about 3 P.M. But the wind 
and tide proved unfavourable to crossing 
the bar with so large a ship (she draws 
twenty-five feet), and so we came to anchor 
out-side off Sandy Hook. Here we have 
been tossing and rolling ever since; but a 
stiff northwester forbids our entrance, and 
here we must lie till the wind changes and 
the tide favours. Possibly we may get up 
to the city in season to finish this letter 
there, and thus resume, for a season, our 
New York correspondence; but if not, I 
may send it to the mail by a tug. 

I am happy to say that the religious ser- 
vices on board this ship are well attended, 
the Tuesday evening prayer-meetings espe- 
cially so; and so fixed and serious is the 
attention given, that 1 cannot but hope for 
blessed results. 

When I had written thus far, there was 
some commotion on deck, which, on going 
up, I discovered to be the dispatch of a 
boat with a file of marines, to quell a mu- 
tiny on board a barque that had shown a 
signal of distress, near to us on our port- 
quarter. When the boat returned they 
brought a stalwart sailor, in double irons, 
who bad been fightiog the captain and mate 
of the barque, and who, from his cut and 
bruised appearance, must have got the 
worst of the battle. The incident would 
be scarcely worthy of mention, but forthe 
fact that, upon inquiry, I ascertained that 
rum did it; proving that this fell agent is 
still the cause of most mischief, both on 
sea and land. 

You may have noticed, that in all my 
correspondence I have made ‘no mention of 
the discontinuance of the grog-ration in the 
navy. The law stoppiog the grog-ration 
went into effect on the lst of September; 
but I did not wish to say any thing about 
it, uotil I could base an intelligent opinion 
upon actual observation of the effects of the 
measure. It is now nearly five months 
since the grog-ration was stopped, and there 
can be no doubt that the wisdom of the 
measure has been fully vindicated by the 
results. Both on the receiving ship North 
Carolina and on the Colorado, and on others 
that I have visited, it is much easier to 
maintain discipline, and the entire morale 
of the service has been benefitted. This is 
my deliberate judgment, after careful ob- 
servation; and | think it will be the verdict 
of every candid officer, except those who love 
liquor themselves. 

At about three o'clock we weighed an- 
chor, and were tugged inside the bar; but 
were unable to get up to the city on account 
of adverse wind and tide. 


New York, Jan. 19 —Early yesterday 


morning the anchor of the Colorado was 
weighed, and a hawser being attached to 
two steam tugs that had come down for the 
purpose, we were slowly towed towards the 
city. Before we had proceeded far, the tide 
turoed against us, so that it was half-past 
two P. M. before we let go our anchor in 
the North River, off the Battery. 

The Nahant (Ericsson tower ship), was 
lying in the Horse-Shoe, in the outer bay, 
on Saturday night; and as we came up 
yesterday morning we met the Weehawken, 
another of the tower ships, being towed to 
sea. Whither these ships are destined, I 
do not know; probably nobody here does. 

As we came up, we passed Forts Lafay- 
ette and Hamilton on the right, and the 
new Fort Richmond on the left, just as we 
entered the Narrows. Fort Lafayette is 
built on a small island, of heavy masonry, 
and presents a formidable battery, threaten- 
ing destruction to every hostile intruder 
that would enter the Narrows. It is of 
semi-circular shape. A deep channel pass- 
es between it and the Long Island shore, 
upoo which, and overlooking Fort Lafay- 
ette, is the larger work, called Fort Hamil- 
ton. Fort Richmond is a diamond-shaped 
fortification, with bastidns at the angles; 
and, countiog the guns en Larlette, pre- 
sents five rows of batteries, one above the 
other. The entrance to “the Narrows” 
must, in a pleasant season, present a pano- 
rama peculiarly beautiful and magnificent. 
Even with the thermometer at 20 degrees 
above zero, we could not but admire it. 
Besides the Fortresses, the bold and pic- 
turesque shores of Staten and Long Islands 
preseat an array of castles and. country 
seats, with every variety of architecture, 
and horticultural improvement, that in the 
season of flowers and verdure must be very 
beautiful. But if | have any powers of 
description, they were frozen up yesterday, 
aod are not thawed out yet. 

I find a feeling of discouragement exists 
in this metropolis, in regard to public affairs; 
but with my as yet limited information, I 
have not found any disposition to abandon 
the idea of restoriog the Union. A melan- 
choly state of thiogs exists at Albany, in 
the New York Legislature. Ineffectual 
efforts to elect a Speaker in the lower 
House have been continued from day to 
day, util excitemeet, that threatens to end 
in violence, has arisen. The parties (De- 
mocratic and Republican) are equally di- 
vided, and neither will yield. Toe Repub- 
licans have invoked the Governor to call 
out the militia, to preserve order in the 
State capitol. Mournful result of the 


fracture had been made in the driving ; spirit of party rising above the spirit of 


patriotism! Alas! «if the foundations be 

destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 

But this letter is already too long. 
NesuaNnock. 


LETTER FROM OIILIO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


West or THE Maumes. 
Messrs. Editors—Y our accowplished cor- 
respondent, “ Hawkeye,” located “ West of 
the Mississippi,” desires information in re-. 
gard to the North-west. He may fiod in 


this letter a few facts about North-western 
Ohio that be is at liberty to use as he 


— 


thinks proper. The Maumee isa river some- 
what shorter than the Mississippi, but just as 
important as far as it goes. Kcclesiastically, 
it rises in the Synods of Cincinnati and 
Indiana, flows through the Presbyteries of 
Fort Wayne, Findlay, and Maumee, and 
finally, but silently and slowly, loses itself 
in the Sgnod of Sandusky. Ilere its waters 
mingle with those of Lake Erie, evidently 
for the purpose of making a grand plunge 
over the somewhat famous waterfall on the 
borders of the Synod of Buffalo. The 
Maumee is very slow in its motions. Tra- 
dition says, that a few years ago, a Freuch- 
man, whose knowledge of geography was 

mewhat limited, endeavoured, by an ex- 
eriment, to fiod which way the waters 

ere running. Ile threw in a chip, and 

atched it; but three weeks after the chip 
was still there! The Indians called this 
river the “Miami of the Lake.” Perhaps 
the red men of this region tried to say 
Miami, and said Maumee, just as certain 
preachers along the Lake say Saum, instead 
of Psalm. 

In former years, when our poor country 
was not yet deluged with blood, we could 
boast of a few interesting battle-fields on 
the banks of our river. But alas! these 
are no longer interesting. The bloody 
fields of the South will hereafter be the 
battle-fields, not only of America, but of 
the world. 

The Maumee, at one time, was re- 
garded as exceedingly unhealthy, but for 
some reason, it has lost this unenviable 
distinction. A very large proportion of 
the doctors along its banks, are now found 
in the army, with straps on their shoulders, 
and the people are remarkably healthy. 
There is, perhaps, no part of our country 
in & more prosperous condition than this 
portion of Ohio. The stagnant waters of 
these upper counties, which, in former 
years, carried death on their bosoms to so 
many of the early settlers, have now, by a 
judicious system of State draining, been 
carried off, and the overflowed lands have 
been reclaimed. The Black Swamp region 
will, in a few years, be the finest agricul- 
tural portion of the West. As its timbers 
are removed, the land is found to be roll- 
ing, the streams clear, and the soil dark, 
rich, and deep. It is destined to produce 
much wheat, corn, potatoes, and Presbyte- 
rians. Our good Old-school Church is 
gaining ground in this region. 

Please say to “Hawkeye” that in an- 
other letter from this river, he will fiod 
some facts about our churches. We hope 
he will use his influence with the « Pres- 
bytery of Toledo,” to induce the good 
brethren composing it to change its name. 
It bas already produced confusion in these 


parts, and we respectfully submit whether 


it would not be best for our lowa brethren 
to adopt some more scriptural name for 
that important young body. If it did not 
seem like officiousness, we would suggest 
the name, “Presbytery of Corinth.” The 
General Assembly seems to be unfortunate 
io christening its children. Our nice little 
Synod was named after a church that has 
since “seceded,” and gone over to the New- 
school. Italways was a New-school church, 
and it was bad taste in us to place such a 
distinguished honour upon it. But more 
anon. BUCKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian, 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION AT 
POINT LOOKOUT. 


Messrs. Editors—This is the most south- 
ern part of Maryland. It is qasandy penin- 
sula, separating the waters of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac, just before the latter 
is lost in the bay. Previous to the war it 
was a favourite watering: place for Dixie, but 
six months ago it became the location of 
the Hammond General Hospital. In the 
beginning of December this contained near- 
ly nine hundred patients. To these were 
added eleven hundred from Fredericksburg, 
making two thousand of our brave but suf- 
fering soldiers. In this bleak spot there 
are no visits from mothers, wives, or sis- 
ters; nor can the various Aid Committees, 
so efficient elsewhere, distribute their com- 
forts. This report came to the ears of the 
Christian Commission. They immediately 
sent forward four young men, theological 
students, and a large quantity of supplies. 
The surgeon in charge, Dr. Wogner, re- 
ceived them very cordially, provided quar- 
ters, furnished food, and, in order to fur- 
ther facilitate their labours, appointed them 
“acting medical cadets.” Thus assisted 
and directed, they laboured, dressing 
wounds and relieving destitution, speaking 
kind words and writing to loved ones at 
home—in short, doing all in their power to 
increase the comfort of the soldiers. I 
peed hardly say that many were made glad. 
Warm under-clothing especially was very 
gratefully received. Their koapsacks had 
been left in camp previous to the battle, 
hence all they brought with them was what 
they had worn in the fight. The hospital 
was able to supply many hundreds, but the 
sudden increase more than doubled its 
number of patients, and its capacity was 
thus temporarily overtaxed. ‘These cases 
were sought out, and their wants satisfied. 

But the Christian Commission also cares 
for the souls of men. The chaplain was 
absent on a furlough. A Roman Catholic 
priest is stationed there; he was at his 
post, and was not idle. In this sense the 
visit of the Commission was opportune. 
Among the supplies were a large quantity 
of American Messenyers, Banners, tracts, 
aod religious reading from nearly every 
evangelical denomination, besides between 
three and four hundred Testaments, and 
Testaments with Psalms. Ilow welcome 
was this word of life! Their distribution 
was usually accompanied with a few earnest 
words from the donor, and an apology from 
the soldier for being without God's word. 
“I brought one out with me,” they say, 
“but I left it in my koapsack.” They 
seem to regard the word as a necessary 
part of their equipment. Not a few had 
taken them from their knapsacks, and 
carried them through the fight. A sol- 
dier, severely wounded, was sitting on 
bis bed, and a Bible lay beside him. 
“ Frieod,” said one of the Commission, 
“T am glad to see you have a Bible—where 
did you get it?” «<I brought it with me 
from Erie county, Pennsylvania,” was the 
reply; and continuing, he said, « My sister 
gave it to me.” Ah! then you carry it 
because you love your sister?” «Yes; but 
I love to read it, because it is God’s word,” 
said he. The iwearts of those strangers 
were knit together, pleasant words were 
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exchanged, and both thanked God and took 


courage from that interview. 

These things fully occupied the days. 
In the evening, meetings were held in the 
chapel; a passage of Scripture was explain- 
ed, songs of praise and fervent prayers 
ascended, the soldiers frequently leading in 
prayer, to the edification of the assembly. 
The services were solemn and impressive ; 
men renewed their vows to God; thought- 
less souls were impressed; some were con- 
versed with who were secking the Lord with 
tears; and the faith of many was strength- 
enced. J’reviously there had been no prayer- 
mecting here, although the Point has a 
population of twenty five. hundred souls. 
Now, God’s people meet twice each week 
to pray, and encourage one another 40 the 
Lord. 

Thus passed many days of pleasant la- 
bour. The delegates were made to rejoice 
in the witness (iod gave of the power of his 
own truth. But the time for departure 
came, and committing the work to Him 
who always cares for his own, the delega- 
tion bade adieu to Point Lookout 

CARROLL. 


For the Presbyterian, 


WHY IS IT? 
NO. IL. 


Messrs Editors—As I remarked in my 
last communication, «I am still on my 
tour,’’ so | am—enjoying the mild wintry 
weather, and taking notes by the way. I 
hope no one will regard me as an inquisi- 
tor, or as a busy-body, meddling in other 
people's matters. My sole object in visit- 
ing mivisters and churches is to do good, 
and get good. This is the only commission 
I have. I claim no authority from the 
chief priests to visit the brethren and their 
churches, that I may bring them bound 
unto Jerusalem. Sbould a rebuke at any — 
time seem severe, though I lay no claim to 
superior righteousness, my prayer is, when 
the shoe fits or pinches, the wearers may 
say, like goed David, «Let the righteous 
smite me, it shall be a kindness; and let 
him reprove me, it shall be an excellent 
oil, which shall nét break my head.” 

Well, I left the bounds of the congrega- 
tion noted “for its “fighting. stock” and 
“game,” right glad to get away, in the 
prospect of visiting a more genial scene. 
I had heard of a congregation, the best: 
managed and disciplined in the whole re- 
gion, of good old-fashioned Presbyterianism. 
Anxious to get a look at it, outside and in- 
side, I hasteved on my journey. With 
good weather, and good driving over the 
hills and through the beautiful valley of 
» my faithful Sure-footed brought 
me, in a comfortable condition, to ‘the 
model church late on a Saturday afternoon. 
I recognized the meeting-house from the 
description given to me by one who had 
seen it, and spoken so favourably of the 
people. Seldom have I seen a more com- 
plete establishment, as to the outside view. 


~The house was plain, but neat and substan- 


tial, wearing an air of solidity and comfort. 
The church door was open, and I ventured 
in. The sexton was cleaning the house 
for the Sabbath service, taking more pains 
in this important matter than most of such 
officials in country congregations. Seeing 
I was rather a grave and sober-looking 
man, he was as polite as any rustic could 
be—indeed, as much so as any city sexton 
has ever been to me, and a little more so. 
He had, no doubt, respect for my locks, 
tinged with the light of eternity, and gave 
me a huge bundle of information about the 
minister, the people, the living and the 
dead, all in their highest praise. He was 
determined to keep up the reputation of the 
congregation, and do his best, I could see, 
with both his hands and his tongue. To 
this I had no objection, as too many “door- 
keepers in the house of the Lord” are ever- 
lastingly complaining of the people, and 
their wages too. For about an hour he 
showed me around the premises, his tongue 
going like a bell-clapper. I like a good 
talker, even if he cannot discourse like 
Coleridge; but he pleased me a little too 
well. At all events, he was a model sexton 
for a model church—would that all church- 
es had as good. 

Now for the edifice and its surroundings. 
The first was all I could desire for an intel- 
ligent country establishment; so was the 
latter. I wish I could say as much of too 
many rural churches of an entirely different 
character—barn-like in appearance, ugly 
outside and inside, and not kept clean, the 
fences broken, and the graveyard wall fall- 
ing down—the whole thing looking like 
decayed aristocracy. This church was as 
clean as a new pin, made so by the faithful 
sexton. The pulpit was kept nice enough 
for any bishop, parochial or diocesan, and 
no country lass might be afraid of carrying 
away from the pew-back the neglected dust 
on her new cloth mantle, just from the city 
bazaar. Don’t smile at this, Messrs. Kdi- 
tors, for I tell you the height of the fash- 
ions is creeping out from Chestnut street 
into the well-to-do neighbourhoods of Pres- 
byterian country people. I see every where 
in such regions the high, turkey-headed 
bonnets, with the artificial roses over the 
rosy faces of the blooming“ maidens—and 
some withered ones too—the cloth cloak 
and tassels, and all the pretty feathers, that 
make pretty birds. The old farmers com- 
plain of their fast daughters, and the great 
expense of their rigging, especially in these 
war times. But what has this to do with 
the Church? Why is it, that I have made 
this digression? Simply to state a fact, 
and also to say the church was kept clean. 

I was exceedingly gratified at the appear- 
ance of the graveyard. The wall was with- 
out a break, or a falling stone, all covered 
substantially with a wooden roof to turn off 
the rain, and keep it from going to decay. 
The arrangement for the borses was most 
awple. I have never seen such an array of 
sheds and hitching-places, save at a Quaker 
meeting-house. The people may not be 
overly-righteous in other matters, but are, 
certainly, with respect to horse-flesh; for 
every man seems to ‘regard the life of his 
beast ’’ It were well if all our rural con- 
gregations were as righteous; then there 
might be a better attendance on inclement 
Sabbaths. I was well satisfied with the 
outward gear of this ecclesiastical instita- 
tion, I can assure you, and would say to 
others, ‘Go and do likewise.” 

The sun was reaching the horizon, and I 
must find a habitation for the night. It 
was Saturday, and I could not call on the 
pastor; no considerate man would on the 
eve of the Sabbath. Had I been a preacher, 
I might have done so, and relieved him, 
even with a poor sermon; but as I was only 
an elder, I would hunt up one of the same 
cloth, and stay with bim until Monday. 
The chatty sexton directed me to the right 
place. I bad no sooner dismounted, than I 
was made welcome by an amiable looking 
gentleman, stranger as I was. He might 
have thought I was an angel in disguise, 
but he was mistaken, for I did not eat 
angels’ food, but a hearty country supper of 
every thing that was good. As I made 
myself known as an elder, the entire family 
received and entertained me joyfully. After 
supper, tht church came up. This is my 
theme; I have a kiod of monomania on 
this subject. inquired, Why is it, you 
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bave such a fine looking church edifice, and 
every thing so well arranged about it?” 
“Well,” said mive host, the elder, “we 
have a litele the best minister in all these 


parts; he bes every thing arranged eccord- 


ing to hie plans, sod all moves like clock- 
work ; he is syetemstio in all things. He 
ip a true under shepberd, and if he don’t 
get to heaven, no body else will.” In this 
strain he went on for about an hour, every 
member of the family chiming in with the 
extravagang eulogium. From his desorip- 
tion of his pastor, | wes reminded of Chau- 
cer’s good country parson in old Eoglish 
veree : | 
« Wide was his parish, end houses fer asonder, 
But he left nought, for no rain, ne thonder; 
. To drawen folke to heven with fairinesse, 
good ensample, was his besinesee: 
He waited for no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience ; 
| Bat Christe’s love, and his Aposties twelve 
He taught, but first be folwed it himselve.” 
_My good elder-bost was a model elder in 
praising aod sticking to his pastor. This I 
endeavour to do, within the bounds of pru- 
dence, for I despise carping, fault-fioding 
elder, who is only a “help” to making his 
minister uncomfortable. 
The Sabbath dawned with beauty, the 
sun shone brightly, and I welcomed the 
day of rest; sweet type of ‘the rest which 
remaineth tothe people of God.”” Of course, 
I went with the family to the house of God, 
and heard a well-digested and profitable 
discourse from the model minister. The 
congregation was large and respectable; all 
listened attentively save a few famous 
‘+ sleepers,” who seem necessary to support 
the cbarch, as is common, | find, in most 
country congregations. The minister an- 
nounced, after sermon, congregational 
meeting for the next week, of great import- 
ance. All were agog to know what it 
meant; there were a hundred surmises. 
My good friend, the elder, was in a quan- 
dary. I was bound to fiod out the object 
of the meeting. Well, I did find out from 
my kiod host, as he promised to write me 
about the meeting, when it was over. 
What was the meeting for? It was to 
hear from the minister that the congrega- 
gation were in arrears to him some five 


huadred dollars, and that if they would pay | 


him two hundred and seventy-five, by a 
given time, he would relinquish the balance 
due him on his salary. The people were 
amazed and ashamed. The mean ones were 
gratified at hearing the relinquishment of 
part of an honest debt; the better portion 
of the people were determined that so faith- 
ful and godly a minister should not be 
cheated, by his forbearance aed generosity, 
out of his righteous dues. So my friend 
wrote me. I hope they have made arrange- 
meat to pay him for his labours, and 
prayers, end tears, and that they will never 
agsin be in arrearage to him who is their 
servant for Jesus’ sake. I had the highest 
opinion of this church, and from appear- 
ances, and from what I had heard, believed it 
to be indeed the model church of the Presby- 
tery; but I must confess it was lowered a 
peg in my estimation when I found it so 
much in debt to its pastor. Why is it, that 
such a church got into such a fix? Why is 


it, that the pastor bad to carry his appeal | 


to the open congregation, and offer to make 
a donation of part of his salary to a large 
and wealthy people? Bxcause, opine, 
there is a screw loose in an inefficient and 
inconsiderate trusteeship. Were the trus- 
tees or deacons the right kind of men, they 
would not have disgraced the congregation 
which committed to them the temporal 
affairs of this otherwise beautiful Zion. 
Let them mend their ways. 

Why is it, that so many of our rural 
congregations are delinquent on this score, 
grieving God and bis servants? Very few 
of his ministers are paid puoctually, and 
many of them, from year to year, forgive a 
portion of the debt owing them from their 
‘people. Why is it? ne great reason is, 
that proper men are not selected to manage 
the temporal concerns of the Church; and 
another reason is, too many people do not 
prize the ordinances of God’s house, and 
do not care much for the gospel, unless 
they have it, in a literal sense, “without 
money and without price.” This is their 


idea of grace, while they are, in a great 


measure, graceless themselves. Such con- 
duct is nothing more nor less than rob- 
bery; so God accounts it, and rewards it 
with a curse. Hear what [ospiration says 
concerning God's ancient and delinquent 
people, with respect to this very thing; and 
the same has all its force to the present 
day—hear it, ye delinquent people! « Will 
aman rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. 
But ye say, wherein have we robbed the¢? 
In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed 
with a curse; for ye have robbed me, even 
this whole nation.”” Would ye mend your 
ways and your doings? Then do as God 
says in the tenth verse of the third chapter 
of Malachi, and do not censure, for what 
has been written, the wandering elder, 
Veritas Nupa. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PEOPLE AND A LONG WAR 


Messrs. Editore—Will you allow me to 
invite attention to Mr. Charles J. Stillé’s 
excellent pamphlet upon this subject, pub- 
lished by Wm. 8. & Alfred Martien, and of 
which the seventh thousand has just been 
issued? It ought to be in every citizen’s 
hands. It is full of courage, hope, and 
thorough-going patriotism. It presents a 
finely drawn analogy between the English 
Peninsular war aod our own. They too 
had their disappointments, reverses, and 
delays. « Wellington reached Madrid more 
than four years later than he ought to 


* have done, according to the strategists of 


Parliament and the press.” The govern- 
ment and the generals were subject to the 
same bitter, igoorant abuse, with which 
ours are now annoyed and nauseated. 


. Waves of despondency now and then rolled 


over the nation. Sir Walter Scott wrote— 
‘These cursed, double-cursed views have 
sunk my spirits so much, that I am almost 
at disbelieving a Providence.” As to ex- 
penditure, “Eogland, with a population 
about half that of our loyal States, expended 
every year of the war as large a suw as we 
are now expendiog.” Meanwhile, « Bank- 
ruptey and ruin fell upon the trading class- 
es, and national resources seemed almost 
exhausted. The Bank was in a chronic 
state of suspension.” 

Mr. Stillé vindicates our noble volunteers 
from the degrading comparisons they have 
undergone with the riff-raff rank and file of 
British armies. He triumphantly meets 
the rash and wholesale exaggerations as to 
the mortality in our army from sickness. 
He disposes, too, of the puerilities so com- 
mon about the “impossibility of subjuga- 
ting the South.” He says:—« When we 
have been at war for twenty years, and are 
forced, in order to raise the means of carry- 
ing it on, to submit to one tithe of the 
sacrifices which were endured by the Eng- 
lish, we may then, perhaps, begin seriously 
to consider the money value of the Union.” 

We cordially commend this pamphlet to 
all. It does one good to listen to s man 
who grasps the great truth that we have 
just ove thing now to do, and that is to 
crush this rebellion, cost what it may, and 


<— who cen face this issue with a calm, Chris- 


tian courege. Pro Patria. 


WAR NEWS. 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


There are significant movements in this 
army, indicating, it is thought, another attack 
upon the rebel furces. 

TEXAS. 


We noticed in our last the re capture of 
Galveston by the rebels, and the disasters to 
the Federal fleet. A later account states: 
The gunboats Harriet Lane, Owasco, Clifton, 
Westfield, and two coal boats, were lying in- 
side the bar, and near the city. The West- 
field was aground two miles from Galveston, 
having stuck there the night before. About 
one o'clock on the morning of the Ist inst., 
sigoals were seen on shore,-and up the bay. 
Shortly after, two rebel boate were seen ap- 
I | they were soon followed by a 
third, and eventually numbered five. About 
four o’clock, A. M., artillery from the shore 
opened on our boats, which fire was returned. 
Maskets and rifles were discharged from 
every available corner and building. The 
rebel vessels now approached; they were de- 
fended with cotton bales, and contained over 
one hundred men each; théy came alongside 
the Harriet Lane, and with assistance from 
the shore, carried her by boarding—eleven 
men only of her crew escaped death. The 
Westfield was blown up by order of Captain 
Renshaw, senior captain. He sent off nearly 
all his crew to one of the other boats. When 
she blew up, Captain Renshaw, the executive 
officer, engineer, and thirteen men were on 
board. At one time the rebels petitioned for 
a flag of trace, which being granted, they 
came down on the wharf, where some two or 
three hundred of our troops were stationed, 
and captured them, which they could not 
have done had not their truce been granted. 
The other vessels, with the exception of the 
two coal boats, escaped. Our loss is estimated 
at not over 125; that of the rebels could not 
have been less than 600, and is probably 
higher. A portion of the 42d Massachusetts 
regiment is here, whose colonel, Burrill, I 
met a few days ago. Not over three or four 
soldiers were killed. 

Admiral Farragut had sent the Brooklyn, 
Scotia, and half a dozen of his best ships to 
re-capture the Harriet Line, at all hazards, 
and, if possible, destroy the rebel gunboats in 
bayou Buffalo. The steamer Cambria, with 
two companies of cavalry, the horses of the 
2d Vermont battery, and a large number of 
women and children bound to Galveston, had 
& narrow escape from capture, on the 4th 
inst., but she escaped and returned, meeting 
the United States frigate Brooklyn en route 
to Galveston, 


MISSOURI. 


In regard to the repulee of the rebels at 
Springfield, Missouri, we have some further 
particulars. 

St. Louis, Jan. 16.—A dispatch from General 
Brown to General Curtis, dated Springfield, 
the 8th inst., says the battle at that place 
lasted thirteen hours. The enemy numbered 
5000 picked mounted infantry, with two rifled 
guns. The expedition was fitted out on the 
Arkansas river, and marched at least fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, notwithstanding 
they had skirmishing with our scouting par- 
ties most of the way. The enemy opened fire 
on the town, without giving notice to remove 
the sick, or the women and children in the 
place. Our forces consisted of detachments 


rolled Missouri militia, and convalescents and 
stragglers, mustering in all 600 men, with two 
old iron howitzers, one iron 6-pounder mounted 
on wagon wheels, and two brass 6 pounders at 
Fort Lyon. The enemy were badly whipped. 
General Brown was treacherously shot from 
the residence of a secessionist, while he was 
leading a charge. The rebel loss was about 
300 killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. 
Emmet McDonald was among the killed, and 
the notorious guerilla Captain Porter badly 


wounded, 
VIRGINIA. 


The following despatch has been received 
at the headquarters of the army: 

“* Fortress Monroe, Jan. 16.—To Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck, General-in-Chief:—The Rich- 
mond papers are boasting that General Pryor 
repulsed our troops near Providence Church, 
on the 9th. The following dispatch, of the 
10th, from General Peck, gives the true ver- 
sion of the affair. Llis attack was repulsed 
by our mounted rifles, under Major Wheeler. 
It is due to the latter, and to our troops, that 
the trath should be known; and, if you see 
no objection, I will be glad to have the dis- 
patch published. 

Joun A. Dix, Major-General. 

“ Suffolk, Jan. 10, 1863.— Major-General Diz, 
Fortress Monroe—The enemy crossed the 
Blackwater in considerable force, and at- 
tempted yesterday to drive in our right, at 
Providence Church. Infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, were employed by the rebels, but 
they were repulsed by Major Wheeler, of the 
New York Mounted Rifles, at dusk. The 
enemy's advance was charged, and driven 
back upon his support. At intervals durin 
the night shells were thrown from the rebe 
batteries. Joun J. Peck, 

Major-General Commanding.” 

On the morning of the 3d inst., the L16th 
Ohio Volunteers, and one section of Keeper's 
Battery, were attacked at Mvorfield, Virginia, 
by the rebel General Jones, with three thou- 
sand cavalry, and a battery of six pieces. 
The enemy drove in the Union pickets, and 
threw his force all around the camp. The 
artillery attack was made on both right and 
left flanks almost simultaneously. The rebel 
guns were soon silenced, but the rebel cav- 
alry swept round to the rear in force, but 
were held in check by three companies sent 
out as skirmishers. By this time two more 
guns had been planted by the enemy, directly 
in front, and commenced firing over the town. 
Matters were becoming quite serious, when, 
happily, Colonel Washburn, with the I2ch 
Ohio, and a battery of a tillery, arrived from 
the direction of Petersburg, and, after a brisk 
engagement, the enemy retreated. The total 
Union loss was 300 prisoners, who were cap- 
tured at Petersburg in the rebel retreat. 


ARKANSAS. 


The troops under General McClernand, which 
were repulsed at Vicksburg, have achieved a 
great victory at Arkansas Post. 

Cuiro, Jan. 17.—The ram Storm, which left 
Arkansas Post on Monday, arrived here to- 
day. She | confirms the reported capture 
of that post. The attack was made on Friday 
evening by the gunboats, the land forces de- 
barking two miles below, and marching to the 
rear of the fortifications. The rebels had 
earthworks two miles below the main fort, 
which we shelled and captured—not, however, 
before they did some damage to the gunbvats. 
Three balls entered the port-hole of the gup- 
boat Lexington, killing four men. The main 
fort, which is represented as having been very 
strong, surrendered on Sunday. The officers 
of the ram Storm eay that we captured six 
regiments of rebel troops in the works, and 
that at daylight on Mooday two Texan regi- 
ments, not aware that the place had surren- 
dered, came in to reinforce them, and were 
also captured. Nearly all the ammunition 
taken by the rebels from the steamer Blue 
Wing, some days since, bas been recaptured. 
A reconnoitering party which was sent up the 
river had not returned wheo the Storm left. 
Our loss in the engagement was nut 80 heavy 
as at first reported. 


Washington, Jan. 18.—The following has 
been received at headquarters: 

Memphis, Jan. 14, 1863.—T) Major-General 
Halleck, General-in-Chicf—The following de- 
spatch is just received: 

Headquarters Army of the Mississippi, Post 
of Arkansas, Jai 11, 1865—*" To Major-Gene- 
ral U. 8S. Grant, Commanding Depirtment of 
the Tennessee—I have the honour to report 
that the forces under my command attacked 
the Post of Arkansas to-day, at one o'clock, 
and having stormed the enemy’s works, took a 
large number of prisoners, variously estimated 
at from 7000 to 10,000, together with all his 
stores, animals, and munitions of war. Rear 
Admiral David D. Porter, commanding the 
Mississippi squadron, effectively and brilliantly 


co-operated in accomplishing this complete 
success. Joun A. McCiernanp, 


Major General Commanding.” 
U. 8. Grant, Major General. 


Washington, Jan. 19.—The following dis- 
patch was received at the Navy Department 
to-day, dated Cairo, January 18, balf-past ten 
o’clock, P. M. 

United States Mississippi Squadron, Arkan- 
sas Pust, Jan. 15.—Hon. Gideon Welles, Sec- 
retary of the Nary.—Sur—The gunboats Louis- 
ville, De Kalb, Cincinnati, and Lexington at- 
tacked the heavy fort at the Post, on the 
Arkansas, last night, and silenced the battery, 
killing twenty of the enemy. The gunboats 
attacked it this morning, and dismounted every 
gun, eleven in all. Colonel Dimmington, late 
of the United States Navy, commander of the 
fort, requested to surrender to the Navy. I 
received his sword. The army co-operated on 
the land side. The forts were completely 
silenced, and the guns, eleven in number, 
were all dismounted in three hours. The 
action was at close quarters on the part of the 


three iron-clads, and the firing splendid. The 
list of killed and wounded is small. The 


of the Missouri State militia, raw troops, en-. 


Cincinnati none, the Lexington none, the 
Rattler 2. The vessels, although much cut up, 
were ready fur action in balf ao hour after 
the battle. The light draught Rattler, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Wilson, and other light 
draughts, joined in the action when it became 
general, as did the Black Hawk, Lieutenant 
Commander K. B. Breese, with her rifle guas. 
Particulars will be given hereafter. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Davin D. Porter, 
Acting Rear Admiral, 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Jan. 14.—Wheeler’s rebel cav- 
alry, with a battery, attacked three of our 
boats at Harpeth Shoals yesterday. The boat 
Ohio, with 200 sick and wounded on board, 
was fired into, and the men captured and 
paroled. The other boats, laden with com- 
missary stores, were burned. Our gunboat, 
the Sidell, engaged the rebels, but surren- 
dered. Her guns were thrown overboard, 
and the boat burned. Lieuteoant Van Dorn 
taken prisoner. 

Nashville, Jan. 15.—General Bragg has 
been superseded by General Longstreet, in 
the command of the rebel army in the West. 
The latter’s army corps is at Shelbyville. 
fleet, under the convoy of gonboats, is on the 
way. The conscripts in the rebel army are 
deserting and fleeing to this city daily. The 
river has risen to ten feet on the shoals, and 
continues to rise. 

Nashville, Jan. 18.—A fleet of twenty-four 
boats has arrived here, convoyed by two gun- 
boats, They were laden with army supplies. 
At the shoals, the steamers Des Moines City, 
Science, and Freestune, were fired into by the 
rebels with rifl4s. Three men on the latter 
were wounded. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


New York, Jan. 18.—The Richmond papers 
of the 16th inst. contain a telegraphic dispateh 
to the effect that all was quiet at Wilmington, 
North Carolina. It was believed that the 
Federal fleet and land forces were en route 
for Wilmington, and all non-cowbatants were 
requested tu leave the city. Another force, of 
from 6000 to 10,000 strong, were said to be 
advancing towards Kingston. A _ Federal 
blockade steamer is ashore off Wrightsville, ia 
the Sound, and her crew still on board. An- 
other blockader was lying o and the for- 
mer stands a chance of becoming a total 
wreck. The steamer Columbia had run the 
blockade of a Confederate port, and another 
steamer ran in from Nassau, with a heary 
mail, and a valuable assurted cargo. She re- 
ports that six swift steamers are freighted, 
and about to sail from Nassau for the Cun- 
federate coast. 


CAPTURE OF PRIZES. 

The United States gunboat Sagamore re- 
we the capture, on the 5th ult., at Jupiter 
niet, Florida, of the English sloop Avenger, 
of Nassau, with an assorted cargo-of salt, 
coffee, gin, and drygoods. Also, of the Eaglish 
sloop Julia, of Nassau, on the 8th inst., loaded 
principally with salt. The United States 
schooner Ariel reports the capture of the sloop 
Good Luck, on the Oth inst., off the Florida 
Capes, loaded with turpentine and cotton, A 
Baltimore schooner, loaded with goods for the 
rebels, has been captured while trying to run 

her cargo into the rebel lines. 


RETALIATION. 


Jeff. Davis has ordered that all Federal 
officers hereafter taken should not be admitted 
to parole, but given up to the tender mercies 
of the Governors of the Svates in which they 
were captured. General Ilalleck, as a retalia- 
tory measure, has ordered that no Confederate 
officers shail be paroled, until the above-men- 
tioned order is rescinded. 


CORRESI’ON DENCE. 

Two batches of rebel correspondence have 
been intercepted, one of a public, and the 
other of a private character. They make some 
rich developments of rebel mendacity, artfal- 
ness, and suffering. 


Geclesiastical Accord, 


The Rev. J. J. Carrell having accepted 
the chaplaincy of the 9ch Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteers, correspondents will please 
address him at Newbern, North Carolina. 


Foreign Items. 


Loss or Dra. Livinostone’s SreaMER, 
THe “PioneeR.”’—A few hours before the 
Briton left the Cape, news arrived that 
Dr. Livingstone’s steamer, the Pioneer, had 
been lost. No particulars were giveo.— 
Cape and Natal News. 


Vicissirupes.—Sir Bernard Burke, in 


mentions that the present Sir Frederick 
Echlin, Bart., can neither read nor write, 
and lives on charity. The widow of the 
late Sir Samuel Norwich, Bart., (a sawyer,) 
is a washerwoman at Kettering. 


CHRISTIANITY IN PoLanp.—The Poles, 
eays Galignani, having determined to cele- 
brate the thousandth anniversary of the 
introduction of Christianity into their coun- 
try, it has been suggested to commemorate 
the occasion by establishing a University at 
Posen or Guezno. Subscriptions have been 
opened ia the churches for the purpose. 


A Psoroorapaic Bisnop —The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Montreal intimated his 
desire that the citizens who proposed call- 
ing upon him on New Year's day, should 
come provided with their photographic 
cartes de visite—the name and, address of 
the visitor being distinctly writen on the 
back. These photographs will be pre- 
served in a large album which has been 
prepared for their reception. 


LAMARTINE.—M. de Lamartine has just 
sold for 200,000 francs his ‘‘ Mewoirs from 
Beyond the Grave.” 


Tue Pore1n Rome.—The Pope received 
the officers of the French army of occupa- 
tion on New Year's day. In a long speech, 
His Holiness expressed his conviction that 
repentant Piedmont would fall at the feet of 
the chair of St. Peter, as Jacob prostrated 
himself before the angel, after having 
wrestled with him all night in ignorance of 
his origin. 

Sourn American Misstons.—* The 
Patagonian Missivun, under the Rev. Mr. 
Stirling, had met with much sympathy from 
all classes of foreigoers, both Protestant 
avd Roman Catholic (ia Buenos Ayres), 
and it was hoped they would succeed in civ- 
ilizing Terra del Fuego ’’—London Times. 
We understand that the subscription at 
Buenos Ayres amounted to upwards of 
$475, which would probably be doubled 
during the year. At Monte Video much 
exertion was also beiog used to aid the 
work. 


A New Dicrionary.—From Madras, 
August 10, Mr. Winslow writes that; 
through the good hand of God upon him, 
he was permitted to see the Tamil and 
English Dictionary, upon which he has 
bestowed so much labour, completed. “It 
makes a little short of 1000 pages, and con- 
tains 67,452 words—30,551 more than Rot- 
tler’s Dictionary, and 9000 more than the 
Tamil Dictionary published in Jaffoa.” 


Tue “Inpex 


‘Holy. Congregation of the “Index,” at 


Rome, has just outlawed the fullowing 
works :—“ Lectures on Keclesiastical Rights, 
fur the use of the Students at Turin;” 
“Church Catechism,” by Bagnoni, honorary 
bishop of that church; “Introdaction to 
Philosophy,” and “‘ Anteneo,” a philosophi- 


“The Christian Proceedings of the Actual 
Roman Inquisition,” being an answer to 
the falsehoods of the Armonia, by P. Mon- 
gini, priest. 

ArcuBisnop or Parts —This prelate is 
dead. The appointment to the vacant 


as affording a test to what extent the Em- 
press exercises an influence in high ecele- 
siastical patronage. 

New Parorestant Cavacu at Havre. 
—The openiog of a new Protestant church 
at Havre has given great satisfaction to the 
friends of liberty of conscience, not only in 
that town, but thy zou France. The 
ceremony was the more remarkable from 


cal review, both published at Monaco; and | 


A | 


his book on the vicissitudes of families, 


our sick and wounde: 


j 


Archbishopric of Paris is looked forward to | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Louisville lost 12 memgthe De Kalb 17, the | was com 


posed of various sects of Christians. 
All the authorities of the towo and of the 
arrondissement were present A sermon 
was preached by each of the two pastors of 
the community, of which the subject was 
liberty of covscience. Respect for the 
holy place of meeting aloue prevented a 
burst of applause at the conclusion. A col- 
lection was then made for the unemployed 
operatives of the town, which produced 1800 
franes.— Corr. London Times. 


Frencu Coinace.—The French Mint is 
preparing sowe new copper money on which 
the Kmperor is represented surrounded by 
laurels. It is said that this design will be 
adopted on all the Freach coins, and on the 
postage stamps also. 


Ripanp Woven Porrrait.—The Co- 
ventry Standard says:—“ A committee has 
been formed for the purpose of promoting 
artistic excellence in the manufacture of 
Coventry ribands, by bringing out a riband, 
or rather a woven picture, for it will be in 
size far beyond the dimensions of a riband, 
which shali affurd full scope for beauty of 
design and the most skilful couse 
The subject selected is a full length portrait 
of the esteemed Vicar of St. Michael's 
(Rev. 5S. H. Widdington), standing or seated 
in the chancel of his magnificent church, 
which will be represented from the floor to 
the roof. It is to be executed in black and 
white, so as to resemble an engraving.” 


Generous.—An English lady supports 
fifty Kast Iodian orphans. 


A Potnrep Paayver —In his speech at 
Birmingham, Mr. Bright apologized for the 
quality of Indian cotton. He adwitted, 
however, that it was very bad indeed for 
the workmen, and illustrated their exces- 
sive distate by a story, which will offend 
only those who think that men should 
never pray for the bread they need : —“ The 
other day, while a Methodist mioister was 
supplicating the Supreme Being ata prayer- 
meeting, and askiog, among other things, 
for a supply of cotton for the famishing 
operatives, one man, with a keen sense of 
what he had suffered, interposed the ejacu- 
lation, ‘ Yea, Lord, but not Surat!’” This 
man was honest, nearly as honest as the 
old man who, falling over a bridge, prayed 
God would protect him, “‘and quickly, fur 
there is no time to spare.” 


General Items. 


A Rica Cuvecu.—lIo Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, the pew rents 
for the last year amounted to $18,549, all 
of which has been paid with the exception 
of $36. The contributions for the new 
lecture-room amount to $10,412, making 
the total cash receipts for the year, $26,711, 
exclusive of contributions for various bene- 


volent purposes. 


Tue Monocie.—The last new thing in 
the way of toys was introduced during the 
holidays to the ardent admiration of the 
Parisians. It is called “The Monocle,” or 
* Restoscope,”’ and produces, by means of 
a single lens, the phenomena of binecular 
vision when applied to a single carte de 
visite. The roundness and relief given to 
the minutia of outline and detail, revealed 
in album portraits by the Monocle” is said 
to be marvellous. A similar effect might 
be produced by filling a cut glass tumbler 
with fine clear spirits, Bourbon, for instance, 
and then, after reversing the tumbler as it 
nears the eye, view the carte de visite 
through the bottom. 


LineraL Bequest ror Benevolent 
Purposes.—The late James I. Foster, of 
Buston, bequeathed the following sums for 
religious and benevolent uses: To the dea- 
cons of the First Church in Boston, $1000, 
the interest to be paid annually to needy 
students io the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge; Association for the K:lief of Aged 
and Indigent Ministers, $2000; Institution 
for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Fe- 
males, $1000; Home for Aged and Desti- 
tute Men, $2000; Fund of the Association 
to establish a “ House of the Good Sama- 
rivan,” $50,000. Upon the decease of his 
daughter, the following additional bequests 
are to be paid: Home for Aged and Desti- 


tate Meo, $10,000; Lostitation for Aged 


and [estitute Females, $10,000; House of 
the Gvod Samaritan, $20,000. 


EXTRAVAGANCES OF Fasnion.—After 
speaking of the towering ‘“sky-scraper”’ 
bonnets now in vogue, adorved with col- 
oured ostrich feathers, and the immense 
buws of white muslin worn at the throat, 
new all the mode, the New York Post 
alludes to a new horror, which is looming 
up among the super and extra fashionables 
of Gotham. It is proposed to revive the 
custom of wearing hair powder; and the 
veracious Just avers that at several parties, 
ladies have appeared with hair done up in 
antique style, and white with powder. 


Da. Notrr.—The Rev. Dr. Nott, Presi- 
dent of Union College, is dangerously ill at 
his residence in Schenectady, New York. 
He is paralyzed, and cannot long survive, 
though he still retains the strength and 
clearness of his great intellect. 


Leaactes.—Ann Thompsoff, deceased, 
of New York, left a legacy of one hundred 
dollars to the Presbyterian “ Fund for Dis- 
abled Ministers,” &c. Eliza G. Dewey, of 
Delhi, Indiana, left four hundred for the same 
object. 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Senate. 

Jan. 14.—Mr. Iicks, of Maryland, appeared 
and took the oath of office. r. Truwboll re- 

rted back the Llouse bill to grant aid to the 
Cente of Missouri in emancipating her slaves. 
The bill to consolidate the regiments now in 
the field was also reported back. A resolu- 
tion, instructing the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War to inquire as to the transportation 
of disloyal persons, either within or without 
our lines, was adopted. After an executive 
session the Senate adjourned. 

Jan. 15.—Me. Fessenden, of Maine, from 
the Committee of Finance, reported back a 
joint resolution, to provide for the payment of 
the army and navy, without amendment, Mr, 


Powell, of Kentucky, asked for the yeas and 


nays on the passage of the resolution. It was 

ssed—yeas 58, nays 2. Mr. Fessenden then 
called up the bill making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy, for the 
year ending June 30, 1864. After discassivn, 
the bill was passed. 

Jan. 16.—The Vice-President presented a 
communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, askiog fur an appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the Capitol. The resolution to ex- 
clude from the mails newspapers suppressed 
by military authority was ad pted. The bill 
making appropriations for the support of the 
civil service was taken up and passed. Reso- 
lutions were adopted instructing the Vive- 
President to appoint a member of the Board 
of Regents for the Smithsonian Lostitution, in 
the place of Senator Pearce, deceased, and 
asking why the message of the Goverowr of 
Utah had been suppressed. 

Jan. 19.—A bill to promote the comfort of 
soldiers was reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. A 
series of resolutions; relative to the position and 
intentions of the French Government in its 
invasion of Mexico, were introducel by Mr. 
McDougal, and laid over until Thursday. 
The credentials of Mr. Chandler, newly-elec:ed 
Senator from Michigan, were presented aod 
referred. The bill for the reorganization of 
the Court of Claims was taken up, considered, 
and postponed at the expiration of the morning 
hour, when the bill for the discharge of State 
prisoners was taken 

Jan, 20.—A bill was reportdd to pay the 
French spoliation claims; also, a bill author- 
izing letters of marque and reprisal. A bill, 
placing Ohio and Michigan in the Seventh 
jadicial district of the United States, was 


Ilovse or Representatives. 


Jan. 15.—Mr. Stevens reported a joint reso- 
lution to provide for the immediate payment 


the character of the congregation, which of the army and navy. Paseod. A resolution 


ordering Simon Stevens to be brought before 
the bar of the Hvuse, te answer fur contempt 
of its authority. The House then ed 
to the consideration of Mr. Wright's resolu- 
tion on the rebellion, and finally adjourned, 

Jan. 19.—Mr. Bingham introduced a bill 
appropriating $10,000,000 to aid Maryland in 
abolishing slavery. A bill authorizing the 

ayment of certain duties, at the option of 
importers, in legal-tender notes, was intro- 
duced and referred. A resolution was offer- 
ed, appropriating the sum of $5000 fur the 
preparation of a Register of the American 
army. Motions were made, asking informa- 
tion concerning amounts paid for the trans- 
mission of mails between* Washington and 
New York, and for the transportation of 
troops, and directing the Secretary of War to 
show cause why he had not furnished a list of 
regiments who had not been paid in Decem- 
ber. Mr. Cox offered a resolution asking the 
Secretary of War what amount of revenue had 
been derived from the sale of hides, tallow, 
bones, &e. The credentials of Hon. Jubn B. 
Rogers, of Tennessee, were presented and re- 
ferred. 

Jan. 20.—A Committee was appointed to 
consider the expediency and cost of construct- 
ing military and postal roads between New 
York and Washington. Explanatory resvlu- 
tions in relation to the tax law were submitted, 
to the effect that the salaries of the President 
and Vice-Presiden', and judges of the Supreme 
and inferior courts of the United States be ex- 
empted from the tax. A _ resvlution was 
adupted, declaring that Mr. Vandever has not 
been entitled to his seat in the Llouse since he 
was mustered into the United States service. 


Senators rrom Inpiana.—The Lezislature 
of Indiana, in joint convention, elected T. H 
Hendricks and David Turpie United Scates 
Senators—the latter for the short term. 


Senator rrow New Jeasey.—Both Houses 
of the Legislature of New Jersey met on the 
to clect a United Scatea Senator. 
James W. Wall, of Burlington, was elected on 
the first ballot. 


Pennsytvanita Sratres Senator:— 
Charles R. Buckalew, (Democrat,) has been 
elected United States Senator, on joint ballot, 
by two majority, by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Senator rrom Maine.—The Hon. Lot M. 
Morrill, Republican, has been re-elected Uni- 
ted States Senator from Maine, by a vote of 
120 against 41. 


Minnesota Senator.—The Minnesota Le- 
gislature met at St. Paul on the Lith inst., in 
joint convention, and on the first ballot the 
Iiun. Alexander Ramsay was elected S-nator, 
to serve six years, from the 4th of March 
next. 


Ronsery at —On Mon- 
day afternoon, 19h inst., a man having the 
appearance of a beggar, eutered the banking- 
house of Jay Cooke & Uv., Philadelphia. Tue 
clerks were engaged in counting gold; one 
box, containiog $5000 in twenty dollar gold 
pieces, having been placed on the counter to 
be removed by the expressman. ‘he clerks 
paid no attention to the man, who picked up 
the box containing the $5000, and walked out, 
The robbery was discovered by the time the 
thief got to the dvor, aud one of the clerks 
rushed after him, but he managed to escape 
with the money. The police were at unce no- 
tified of the robbery, and officers were sent to 
the varivus depots to apprehend the thief, if 
possible. Oa the evening of Monday a man 
purchased a ring in Philadelphia, offering ia 
payment a twenty dollar gold piece. Ile was 
arrested, and all the money recovered, except 
about $130. He gave his.name as Thomas 
Welsh. Lle admitted the thett, and save that 
he saw the money on the counter, and thouzht 
that he was more in -need of it than the 
owners were. 


Sitver Fousp.—The Butler (Pennsylvania) 
Herald announces the discovery of silver ore 
in the township of Slippery Rock. Its exist- 
ence-had been known as early as the occupa- 
tion of Fort Da Quesne—Fort Venango—by 
the French, but the locality bad never been 
discovered. Crucibles and other apparatus 
had been found on the place where the mine 
was subsequently found, and aided in the dis- 
covery. Works are to be erected for the pur- 
pose of refining the ore, as soon as possible. 


Goop ror Minnesota.—Minnesota has just 
disposed of forty thousand acres of her school 
lands for about one qaarter of a million dol- 
lars. There yet remains two and one-half 
million acres to be sold. If Minnesota makes 
wise use of these school lands, she will, by- 
and-by, possess an immense fund for the in- 
struction of her children. 


A New Gas.—Petroleum gas has been in- 
troduced into the St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
York. With crude petroleum at fifty cents 
per gallon, the proprietors estimate that they 
will make a saving of 315,000 per annum in 
their gas bills. The Muinhattan company 
charged them nearly $35,000 a year. 


Convecticut Rica.—It is rather a note- 
worthy fact that Connecticut is reckoned as 
the wealthiest State in the Union, io propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants. A writer 
in the New York Times makes an estimate of 
the wealth of several of the States, accordin 
to the ratio of population, giving to Connecti- 
cut an average of 3990 to each person. The 
State of New York has only 3430 to each in- 
habitant. 


Foreign Helos. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
China, Hibernian, and Kangaroo. 


GREAT BRITAIN. + 


The address of the workingmen of Manchester 
to Mr. Lincola is an eloquent expression of the 
sentiment of the anti slavery people of England. 
On New Year's evening an address was voted to 
President Lincoln, at a large meeting in London, 
got up under the auspices of the Emancipation 
Society. An address of sympathy to President 
Lincoln was receiving signatures at Birmingham, 
It expresses a strong belief that the Federal cause 
is that of humanity, religion, and freedom, and 
earnestly hopes for its success. 

Returns from the distressed districts in England 
show a further improvement iu the state of fairs, 
but it is feared to be only temporary. 

A meeting of the stockholders and friends of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company was held at Liver- 
pool on the 7th, to hear an address from the Hon. 
James Stuart Wortly on the prospects of the enter- 
prise. Sir William Brown presided at the meet. 
ing. There was a numerous and influential at- 
tendance. Mr. Wortly took a confident and hope- 
ful view of affairs, and earnestly appealed for 
commercial support. 

The Liverpool! Chamber of Commerce has re- 
solved to give a suitable reception to the officers of 
the first ship from America with provi-<ions for 
the distresse! operatives The principal English 
journals indignantly repudiate the recent advocacy 
of slavery, on scriptural grounds, by the London 
Times. Large quantities of cotton-seed were being 
imported into Liverpool, and thence exported to 
new cotton fields. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that since the defeat of the Federals at 
Fredericksburg, the Emperor Napoleon has again 
turned his attention to Ameri-an affairs. The 
correspon tent is informed, on good authority, that 
steps have been taken, or are on the point of 
being taken, to resume the overtures already un- 
successfully inate to the London government, and 
this time, it is believed, with a prospect of better 
results, 

The latest accounts which have yet been pub- 
lished relative to the Alabama, reveal the fact that 
the British barque Barbadoes, Captain Taylor, on 
her passage from Rio Janeiro, when near La 
Guayra, saw the redoubtable Alabama under full 
sail. Sheapproached the Barbadoes with her guns 
run ont, bat the latter hoisting the British ensign, 
she hauled off, and displayed the Confederate col- 
ours, and then went into the harbour of Point 
Especo, on the eastern end of St. Domingo. It was 
reported that the Alabama was about to change 
her cruising ground to the East Indies. 

The pirate Sumter, which was too closely 
watched by Federal cruisers to get ott of Gibraltar, 
has been pretendediy sold on English account, and 
no doubt with a view of renewing her depreda. 
tions. Our cruisers still watch her. Her new 
owners have been busy in obliterating, by means 
of change of name and nationality, of paint and 
new bunting, the traces of her former character 
The Federal authorities, who protested against 
the sale, still persist in seeing only the wicked 
litle Sumter, under every alias and disguise. The 
United States Minister at Madrid protested against 
the sale of the Sumter, which, he says, will not 
be respected by the Federal cruisers, as she is 
a Federal vessel, which was seized by the rebels 
at New Orleans. Instructions have been asked 
from the government at London as to whether a 
register is to be given her. A United States sloop- 
ol-war is at Algesircas, watching the Sumter. Ifa 
register be granted, she will be escorted to England 
by a British ship-of-war. 

The correspondent of the London Times, who 
bas just returned from Madeira, says the United 
States steamer Tuscarora has been employed in a 
sort of blockade of Funchal. Four British steam- 
ers, bound for Nassau, were lying in the roadstead 
on the Ifth of December. The Tuscarora chased 


- one of them, (the Doura,) fired at her about a mile 


and a half from shore, sent a boat off. and after 
examining her papers, allowed her to proceed. 

An American cruiser, ship rigged, apparently in 
chase of a very large ship bound W.S. W, was 
seen on the 20th of December, in lat. 41, long. 15, 
by the Challenge, which had arrived at Falmouth. 
It was reported that the Confederate Governmem 
had appointed an agent in England w obtain a 


loan. 
FRANCE. 

The Emperor received the diplomatic corps and 
the constituted bodies of the State on the Ist inst. 
The Moaieur publishes the following brief account 
of the reception at the Tuileries:— The Papal 
Nuncio presented the homage and congratulation 
of the diplomatic body. The Emperor thanked 
him, and added, +1 am happy to see around me the 
representatives of all Powers. They will be able 
to bear witness to my desire to uphold those friendly 
relations so requisite for present and future secu 
rity.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that Napoleon, at the New Year's reception, 
snid to Mr. Dayton, the American Minister, that he 
regretted greatly the continuance of the civil war 
in the United States, but hoped that before the next 
New Year's day matters would be settled. This 
was sail, writes the correspondent, with a sort of 
simile, and may be interpreted as a pious wish, or 
pretiction, or even as an indication of something 
still more significant. To another person, who on 
the same day expressed the earnest hope that the 
battle of Fredericksburg might be the last, the Em. 
peror observed that he desired so too, and hoped 
the war would be ended by next spring. This in- 
cident created a good many conjectures. The Con- 
stitusionnel denies that France has made any further 
mediation offers. It is rumoured in Paris that the 
Emperor will not make a speech at the opening of 
the Chambers, in which case there-can be no debate 
on the address. The number of workmen in the 
cotion manufacturing districts of France out of em- 
ployment is now said to reach four hundred thou- 
sang, with no present prospect of relief from their 
state of absolute destitution. Complaints are made 
that the contributions for the distressed operatives 
in the manufacturing districts come in very slowly, 
and fall wofully short of what is needed. Fifteen 
thousand francs per day is at the very least required 
for the bare sustenance of those out of employment. 

The relations between France and Spain are far 
from cordial. The French Government is most 
anxious to have the co-operation of England, after 
their troops are in possession of the capital of 


Mexico, 
ITALY. 


A demonstration hostile to the government had 
been attempted at Naples. Several arrests were 
made, and documents found indicating the exist- 
istence of a revolutionary conspiracy. The Munis- 
ter of the Interior of Italy has directed the prefects 
to have two hundred and twenty battalions of the 
mobilized National Guard formed by the 20th of 
January. Some important correspondence of the 
Bourbon conspirators has been seized at Rome. 


GREECE, 

Athens, December 20—It is generally asserted 
that the Hon Mr. Elliot has officially announced 
to the President of the Provisional government the 
cession of the Ionian Islands by England, and the 
decisive refusal of Prince Alfred to accept the 
throne of Greeve. It is also stated that Mr. Elliott 
las not yet recommended any other candidate. 

The Ballot in Greece—We hear from many 
places about tampering with the ballot-boxes, 
which will, of course, form the subject of debate in 
the National Assembly. Notably, one rather 
ridiculous case is related from Sparta. The mi- 
nority got hold of the ballot- boxes while they were 
on their way from the outlying districts to Sparta, 
and filled them with not less than 15000 favour- 
able votes. The imajority having heard of this, 
indulged in a similar process, so that in a district 
which has littl more than 7000 or 8000 voters, 
there are above 30,000 votes. I cannot tell you 
which party has been most successful in carrying 
out this device —Atheas Corr. of London Times. 


PRUSSIA. 


The King, in reply to the New Year's address 
says that the present position of affairs is misunder- 
stood. He intended to maintain and protect the 
constitution. He was compelled to carry out what 
he con-idered to be essential to the welfare of the 
country, without regard to the fact of his being mis- 
understood. General Willisen, the Prussian Am. 
bassador at Turin, against whom strong grounds of 
exception were taken, was to be transferred to 
Rome, and Count Usedom would succeed to the 
Turia Embassy. 


atarried. 


On New Year's Eve, by the Rev. William E. 
Jones, Mr. Joun J. Aucen, of Corning, to Miss 


Sanam Jane, daughter of Jacos Menaitt, Esq., 
of Cameron, New York. 


At Canastota, New York, on the 14th inst., by 
the Rev. Caspar R. Gregory, Mr. Exwin Sautsuan 
to Miss Ecizasera Devavo. 


On the 15th inst, by the Rev. J. I. Brown- 
son, D.D., the Rev. Henky Woops, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Steubenville, Ohio, 
t» Mary, daughter of the Hon. Joan H. Ewine, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


On the 25th of December, by the Rev. T. 8. 
Vaill, Wittram B Maraews to Miss Estaer 
Caactyvall of Knox county, Illinois. 


Oo the 15th inat, by the Rev. John A. Reiley, 
Mr. Georges P. Warcace, of Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss Pacsae Lasreaman, daughter of Peter 
Lanterman, Esq., of Blairstown, New Jersey. 


On the 15th inst., by the Rev. Robert Alexan- 
der, Mr. Ropert Wason to Miss Macoiz Mer- 
nick, all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


Oo the 8th inst., by the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick, 

r. George W. McDoxatn to Miss Maaaie, 
daughter of Mr. Ausprose McGuiew, all of Hope- 
well, York couaty, Pennsylvania. 


On the 15th inst., by the Rev. Robert Johnston, 
Jos. Hancock, Esq., to Miss Exuizasera M., 
daughter of Joux Rersoxps, Esq., all of Peoria, 
Illinois. 

At Lewes, Delaware, on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 30th, by the Rev. G. H. Nimmo, Mr. 
Davip D. Murray to Miss Hannan C. Caampens, 
both of Lewes. Also, on New Year's Eve, by the 
same, in the Presbyterian Church of Lewes, Mr. 
Rooney E. Lyons to Miss Hertre P. Wacker. 
Also, at Rehoboth, by the same, on the evening of 
the inst., Mr. Caarnues K. Warrineros, of 
Frederica, Delaware, to Miss Margaret M. W. 
Warces, daughter of Peter Waples, of Rehoboth. 

On the 4th of December, by the Rev. William 
Cathcart, Mr. Josera L. Morvan, Esq., to Miss 
Jensis E Asxer, both of Lagrange, Indiana. By 
the same, on the 8th inst., at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, on Pretty Prairie, Mr. Wittiam 
Fiemisa to Miss Mary Jane Howarp, both of 
Lagrange county, Indiana. By the same, at the 
same time and place, Mr. Brrox Bravter, of 
Constantine, Michigan. to Miss Sanam Mania 
Howano, of Ligrange county, Indiana. 

On the 26th of November, by the Rev. J. 
Lewers, Mr. Witttam W. Boss, of Bloomsbury, 
Warren county, New Jersey, to Miss Isasenua 
Coie, near Milford, New Jersey. At the parson- 
age, Milford, on the 29th of November, by the 
Kev. J. Lewers, Mr. Peter Creueas to Miss Marr 
Heerzet, all of Reiglesville, Pennsyl- 
vania. At Milford, New Jersey, on the 24th of 
December, by the Rev. J. Lewers, Mr. Leuvet 
Lea, of Trenton, New Jersey, to Miss Amapetta 
Scarsorovea, of Milford. 


Obituary, 


[A Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, at his residence in Ashland county. Ohio, 
on the 7th inst, JAMES A. DINSMORE, in the 
seveuty-fourth year of his age. 

Died, near Marengo, Illinois, Dacember 25th, 
MARY, wife of JAMES SMITH, E-q., in the 
furty-sixth year of her age. Her end was peace. 

Died, on the 7th inst, Miss MARGARET 
IRVIN McCLELLAN, of East Buffalo Township, 
Union county, Pennsylvania. In her last mo- 
ments her hopes were evidently fixed on the 
Rock, Christ Jesus. R. 


Died, on the 16th inst., at Summit Hill, Car-— 


bon county, Pennsylvania, of amall-pox, A. I. 
WINTERSTEEN, aged thirty-three years. Also, 
on the 18th inst., of the same disease, SAMUEL 
MERRICK, infant son of A. |. WINTERSTEEN. 

Died, in Millville, New Jersey, on the 16th 
inst., JOHN, only remaining son of ANANIAS 
and MARTHA MAYHEW, in the nineteenth year 
of his age. 


Died, of croup, December 22d, near Homeville, 
Chester county, Peonsylvania, beloved WILLIE 
W., son of ROBISON and LYDIA GILL, aged 
four years seven months and some days. 

Killed at the battle of Fredericksburg, Decem- 
bor 13th, Corporal WILLIAM GAW, son of Har- 
riet and the late William P. Gaw, of Philadel- 
phia, ia the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

Killed at Fredericksburg, two.and.a-half hours 
afer the commencement of the battle, on the 
13th of December, LAWRENCE ELMER, only 
son of Mr. LAWRENCE CAKE, of Franklin- 
ville, New Jersey, and a member of Company I, 
2ith Regiment of New Jersey Volunteers, in the 
a year of his age. He was a brave 
soldier. 


Departed this life, at Fislerville, New a 
Mrs. MARY HARDING, wife of Benjamin Hard- 
ing, Esq., in the sixty-third year of her age. The 
deceased was not called to meet the king of ter- 
rors unprepared. Instead of mourning the death 
of one without hope, or with a dubious one, her 
family and friends have the great satisfaction 
that nearly al! her life she had endeavoured to 
serve the Saviour, who was precious to her when 
she was called to pass through the river of death. 
When about eleven years of age, she cherished 
a Christian hope, and soon after connected her- 
self with the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
church of her parents. me time after her 
marriage, she united with the Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsgrove, then under the care of the 
Rev. G. W. Janvier, the excellent and much- 
esteemed pastor of her husband and his parents. 
About three years after the organization of the 
Presbyterian Church of Williamstown, which the 
family when there was service, 


and of which Ju Harding had been a ruling 
elder from the nuing, and one year alter the 
settlement of its present and only pastor. she re- 
moved her certificate to that church. When the 
Fislerville Caourch, a colony from the W.lliams- 
town Church, was organized, she, with the rest 
of the family, became members of it, and the 
cop ation. From this connection she passed, 
we believe, to the Church triumpbant in heaven, 
the General Assembly and Church of the first- 
born, whose names are written in the Lamb's 
book of life. During these fifty years of her 
Christian life, she was a consistent follower of 
the Lord Jesus, prising highly the — ordi- 
nances, and seldom sheen when her bealth, 
much of her life not very good, permitted her 
attendance. The sickness, which terminated in 
death, was of long continuance, and much of the 
time, through a great prostration of the nervous 
system. was atteuded with very considerable suf- 
fering. In March she hed a stroke of — 
which was repeated ten days after. While these 
confined her to her bed and room, and affected 
some her speech, she was able to express herself 
quite clearly, till near the close of her days. At 
one time she was very anxious in regard to her 
spiritual condition, which was a consequence, it 
is believed, of ber deranged nervous system. 
An evideuce that the grace of God was in exist- 
ence, was the desire to bave the promises and 
declarations of the Saviour repeated to her. After 
a time “the dark cloud (as she expressed it) 
passed away, and it was light with her.” She 
spoke of Jesus being precious to her, and said 
that her sullerings would soon be over: and at 
times her countenance indicated that 
reigned within. “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” In her gain an 
afflicted family has met with a great loss. A 
husband has parted with a most affectionate com 
nion. and children with a most indulgent and 
aithful mother. May the trying dispensation 
lead those of them, who have not yet chosen 
Mary's good part, to do so without delay.— Com. 
Died, December 23d, 1862, in camp. near Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, Mr. JAMES K. LEWIS, 
aged twenty-one years five months and fiftgen 
days. He gave his life for his country. He 
deliberately left a happy home, and endured all 
the hardships of a soldier's life, without one word 
of complaint, because he “thought it was his 
duty.” He is one more precious pearl of the 
reat sum which makes up @ nation’s sacrifice. 
e kept his Bible near his heart, aud “tried to 
love his God.” We trust he is now where the 
din of war is never heard.—Comnunicated. * 


Died, near Oxford, i'eansylvania, October 6th, 
1862, in full assurance of faith, JOHN WATT, 
in the fifty third year of his age. Mr. Watt was 
fur a number of years a ruling elder in the 
Oxford pon and a diligent and faith- 
ful Sabbath-school Superindent. His piety was 
marked by humility and earnestness; and there 
is reason to hope its influence will be lasting in 
his family, and in the Church. “There re- 
maineth, therefore, a rest fer the people of God.”— 
Communicated. 


Died. of cholera, in Canton, China, October 5th, 
1862, WILLIAM ARTHUR, aged three years and 
tive months, oldest son; and October l4th, JOHN 
MOSELEY, aged two years and two mouths, only 
surviving son of Dr. JOHN G. and ISABELLA 
J. KERR, of the Presbyterian Mission. 

* Abide, our sons, where you are blest, 
We, with our friends, will onward fare, 
And when God wills, will find you there.” 
Communicated. 

Departed this life, in Newark, Delaware, on the 
8th day of December, 1862, Miss HANNAH 
EVANS. Thus torn away in the prime of life 
by the resistiloss hand of death, has an aged mo- 
ther been deprived of a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter—one of the props and solace of declining 
years, fond relatives of one that was dear to them, 
and many acquaintances of a candid, generous, 
and faithful friend. But they will not mourn as 
those who have no hope. Let her example en- 
gage and determine them all. and especially those 
of them who are young, to choose “that good part 
which shall never be taken from them"”—thus 
will they, in their turn, be prepared to meet death 
without dismay, rejoicing in Him who is the 
Resurrection and the Life. During her sickness 
no murmur escaped her lips, and she maintained, 
until heart and flesh failed, an unshaken trust in 
the Redeemer, in whose merits and death she re- 
lied for salvation. and into whose hands she ec »m- 
mended her spirit. Though ofttimes the visita- 
tions of Providence are dark and obscure, we 
would remember “whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth;” and though we mourn her removal 
from her loved connections and friends, and the 
sad vacancy around the fireside, and miss her 
pleasant smile in the Christian and social circle, 
may her friends feel a calm resignation and a firm 
trust in Him who “tempers the wind to the shorn 
lambs,” and instead of repining be able to say it 
is the work of the Lord—*“Tne Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 

."— Communica 


Died, at Frenchtown, New Jersey, on 13th inst., 
of consumption, Miss MARGARET WRIGHT, in 
the 44th year of her age. In the death of Miss 
Wright, the church and congregation to which she 
belonged mourn the loss of one of their most active 
members. She took a deep interest in all that 

rtains to the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 

he regularly filled her place in tte house of God, 
the Sabbath-school, and prayer-mecting. and she 
sought opportunities for benefiting those 
who neglected themselves, and those committed to 
their care. It will be gratifying to her friends to 
be assured thet during her protracted illness she 
enjoyed, in a high degree, the consolations of the 
gospel. No cloud rested on her mind. no anxious 
care seized her heart. She had learned to cast her 
burdens upon the Lord; and hers was the peace’of 
one whose mind was stayed on Him. Her faith 
was simply in Christ, as the Saviour of sinners; 
for her to live was Christ, and dying was but going 
home. J. R. 

Fell at Bacon Race, December 28th, Lieutenant 
DAVID H. LECHE, of the 2d Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
Lieutenant Leche was a native of Maryland, but 
latterly resided in Gordonsville, Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. He was a shining mark for 
war's deadly missiles. Of commanding appear- 
ance. and heroic yea was soon singled as 
the target of the foe. loved by all, and doing 
good t» all, his lods is irreparable. The company 
in which he had command bear, without excep- 
tion, their testimony to his kindness, integrity, 
aud worth. And even the enemy, from whom he 
received the deadly messenger, testified of their 
regard, when, with tender hands, they took up 
his body, and gave it a decent burial. Lieutenant 
Leche’s piety was remarkable. Its beauty and 
strength were seen, whether he was at home or 
abroad, in the social circle, or in the tented field. 
Those associated with him in the Church, of 
which he was a member, will long remember bis 
constant prayers and burning zeal. Like his 
Master, he lived to do good. A devoted wife and 
seven small children mourn his loss; but they 
mourn not as those who have no hope. He has 
left a good name as their inheritance, which is 
better than all riches, and through succeeding 
generations its savour will be felt. We laid him 
in the graveyard of the Old Leacock Church, eur- 
sounded by an immense assemblage of sorrowing 
friends; and as the solemn words of burial were 
pronounced, we felt that this corruptible would 
soon put on incorruption, and this mortal would 
soon put on immortality.— Communicated. 


THE COURTLAND SAUNDERS CADETS— 
EULOGY ON THE LATE CAPTAIN SAUN- 
DER3.—The Courtland Saunders Cadets, and the 
friends of Captain Courtland Saunders, observed 
his birthday with exercises, at the Musical Fund 
Hall, Philadelphia, on Saturday evening last, the 
17th inst. The Cadets, one hundred in number, 
(limited,) are pupils of Professor Saunders’s In- 
stitute. The Hall was thronged to witness a 
military drill of the Cadets, which took place 
under their military instructor, Major G. Ecken- 
dorff. The Cadets, to the number of.one hun- 
dred, entered the hall at eight o'¢lock. and the 
drill at once commenced The Cadets went 
through the manual, and executed the different 
and most difficult of company movements in a 
manner that surprised and delighted the specta- 
tors. In going through the manual, they exe- 
cuted the various orders with the utmost qu'ck- 
ness and precision, and thé audience testified 
their approbation by frequent applause. During 
an interval in the drill, the Rev. 5. W. Mecaskey 
delivered a eulogy on the late lamented Captain 
Courtland Saunders, from whom the corps takes 
its name. The speaker sketched, in chaste and 
expressive language, the brief but glorious career 
of the deceased, referring to him especially in 
the three characters in which he was most con- 
spicuous—the scholar, the soldier, and the Chris- 
tian—and held him up as worthy the admiration 
and the emulation of the rising generation. As 
a scholar, the speaker said he had, at a very 
early period of his life, shown remarkable pro- 
ficiency. At the age of six years he had acquired 
a knowledge of Latin, and at twelve could read 
the Greek Testament. A few years later he ap- 
peared as an author, and an educational work 
which he gave to the world is universally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the very best on the subject. 
In sketching his career as a soldier, Mr. Mecas- 
key spoke of the nobleness of his nature, in giv- 
ing up the pleasure of a ee go home, and 
the society of a young wife and loved parents, to 
obey the call of hiscountry. His gallant conduct 

t the battle of Shepardstown, where he received 
his death-wound, was referred to in glowing 
terms, and several incidents related which show 
his courage and daring. The speaker closed by a 
reference to Captain Saunders as a Christian. He 
said that, amid the multifarious duties of the 
camp, he found time to select from the Bible 
such passages as are best suited to the soldier in 
the various trying situations in which he is likely 
to be placed. These passages have been printed 
in tract form, and are now being extensively cir- 
culated in all the camps. The speaker had no 
doubt that the circulation of “the Courtland 
Saunders Tract for the Soldiers” would be attended 
with beneficial results. He closed by remarking, 
that Colonel Prevost had pronoun the highest 
eulogy on Captain Saunders, when he said he had 
shown that a man could be at the same time the 
best of officers and the best of Christians. e 


Seventh Thousand of How a Free People 
Conduct a Long War. By Charles J. Stillé. 15 
cents, or eight copies for $1. 

The American War. By Newman Hall, LL.D. 
A Lecture Delivered in London, October, 1862. 15 
cents. 

Six Lectures on a National Currency. By E. 
Lord. 25 cents. 

Halleck’s Report Reviewed in the Light of 
Facts. 15 cents. 

The Future of the Coloured Race in America. 
By William Aikman. 20 cents. 

Operations of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission during the Campaign in Maryland 15 
cents. 

Conditions of Peace. A Thanksgiving Discourse. 
By Rev. Albert Barnes. 20 cents. , 

For sale 4 
WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphie. 
jan 24—3t 


Hatices. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—This 
tery will open its next at yet in 

York ou the of 
= of February, at 7 


Clerk. 
Carlisle, Hew York 


Jouz W 
N. B.—Narratives should 
A, H, Seeley, 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will meet at M sy 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 27th inet, at 
o'clock, P. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
Winne will meet in the 

an Church at Neenah, Wisconsin, on Th 
day, the 29th inst, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
H. M. Rossarsoy, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet ia 

ew ersey. OD ay, February 3d, at 
o'clock, A. A. Wars, Stated Clerk 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—Joha 
W. Claghorn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society, acknowledges the following re- 
cetpts from the Ist of Ociober to the Shot of 
December, 1862: 

From the Western District of Pennaylvania, Reo. 
J. J. Aiken, D.D., Secretary.— Washington Coun 
Bible Society, $551. Clearfield do. do, 
Westmoreland do. do., $30. Lawrence do. do., 
$74.69. Mercer do. do., $30. Beaver do. do., $16. 
Erie do. do., $67. Fayette do. $5. Pittsburg 
Young Men's do., $350. Pittsburg Female do., 
$103.75. Washington Female do.. $62. West 
Greenville do., $60. Allegheny do., $407.51. 

From the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. 
Irvin H. Torrence, Secretary.—Philadelphia Bible 
Society, $2028.17. Dauphin County do., $441.25. 
Wayne do. do., $55.11. York do. do, $75. Lan- 
caster do. do., $230. Lehigh do. do, $249.80. 
Lycoming do. do., $43.06. Schuylkill County 
Female do., $150. Carlisle Female do., $15. Lew- 
isburg Female do., $41. Bloomsburg Female do., 
$125. Lewistown Female do., $36. Slatington 
Welsh do., $20.25. Female Bible Society of Phila-— 
delphia, $274.79. Children’s Aid Bociety, Ches- 
ter, Pa. $10. A Friend of the Soldiers, Port 
Carbon, 39. Mrs. T. B. Kennedy, Chambersburg, 
$30. Minersville Methodist Episcopal Church, 
$6.62. A Friend, Westchester, $2. James At- 
wood, Westchester, $5. Newtown Presbyterian 
Church, Bucks county, Pa., $13.05. Gettysburg 
Presbyterian Sabbath school. $2.34. Rev. James 
Edwards, Pottstown, $7.87. Total, $5708.76, 

Bidle Distridution.—From the let of October to 
the 3Ist of December, the Society sold and dis- 
tributed 22,569 Bibles and Testaments in the 
following languages, viz: — English, German, 
French, Spanish, Welsh, Irish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Swedish, Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, and ia 
raised letters for the blind. _ 

Bible House and Depository, corner of Walnut 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


Joun P. Raoaps, Agent. 


HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organised, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all parte of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the spiritual and temporal welfere 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
pay, and give personally to those who need, ac- 
companying such distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. Over seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 
wounded and dying. and distributing stores. 
Others are spending their time in hospi where 
"2 are welcomed by surgeons and men. 

he main object of the Commission is the reli- 
gious weltare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by first ministering to 
the bodily wants. and then pointing to Christ. 

Funds are much needed to procure religious 
reading. and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
fully distributed. 

For further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
tary, No. 13 Bank’street, Philadelphia. 

Ait stores should be add to a H. 
Stuart, pe nme No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
delphia; and movey be sent to Joseph Patterson, 
Esq., Western Bank, Philadelphia. a 

‘the members of the Commission are: 

GEORGE H. 8TUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., Boston. 
‘“ BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D.D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D.D., Brooklyn. 

“ M.L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMOND, Esq, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Ese, Washi 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esq, Philadelphia. 
JAY COOKE, Esy., Philadelphia. 

Cov. CLINTON B. FISK, Esg., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Eszy., Chi 
Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. dec 6—tf 


AND ELEGANT EDITION 


Dr Boardman’s Collection of Hymns. 


This Compilation was strictly as 
“Supplement” to the and Hymne” 
of the General Assembly—to be used with 
that Book on the Sabbath. Several Pastors 
having eapressed a desire to introduce it into 
their Evening Meetings, the Editor bas added to 
it sixty of the most approved Hymns in our 
Church-book. 

The testimonies in possession of the Publishers, 
warrant them in saying, that there is no volume 
in the English a which contains a more 
valuable Selection of Hymns adapted to Public 
and Social Worship, and to Private Devotion. 

The New Edition is now upon the Press, and 
will be issued at an early day. 

WM. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, Publishers, 

No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
jan 24—2t 


LADY GRADUATE OF A NEW ENGLAND 
Seminary, and accustomed to give instruc- 
tion, would like to engage as Teacher of Higher 
English, by the Hour, either in the School-Room 
or Pastis. French and Drawing, if desired. 
For References, &c., address BOX 120), 
jan 24—2t* Philadelphia Post Office. 


OST-GRADUATE CLASS FOR LADIES.— 
Dr. W. M. Coryect is now giving instruc- 
tion to a Class of Ladies who have finished their 
School Education. No Text-books are used, One 
hour a day, four days in a week, will secure all 
the advantages of the course. Special attention 
is given to Conversation and Writing. A Course 
of Reading. connected with the Subjects, will be 
advised, for those who have leisure. 
The following Subjects will be embraced: 
Physiology and Hygiene, Intellectual Philoso- 
hy, Rhetoric, Criticism and English Literature, 

»vernment, Legislation and Constitution of the 
United States, Political Economy, Natural The- 
ology and Evidences of Christianity. 

Apply at 

NO. 1432 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHIL’A. 

Dr. Cornevu’s Classical School is open every 
day for pupils. 

The following Clergymen, who now have chil- 
dren in it, may be inquired of :—Revs. James M. 
Crowell, E E. Adams, John M. Mears, Philadel- 

hia; Rev. George Hood, Chester, Pa.; Rev. 

ames Boggs, Fairton, New Jersey. 

The Spring Session will commence on Febru- 
ary Ist. jan 24—2t 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


This Institution is now in full operation, and 
offers superior alvantages for the thorough study 
of the Sciences, and of Crvit, Mecaant- 
CAL, and Topoorapasicat Exe Gradu- 
ates of the Institute obtain, without difficulty, 
very desirable positions as Civil, Military, and 
Naval Engineers. The next Semi-Annual Session 
will commence Fesravary 18rua, 1863, when 8ta- 
dents will be admitted to advanced standing in 
the two lower Classes. 

Further information, with the Assvat Reersrsr, 
may be obtained from 

Paor. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
jon 24—3t* 


‘OR SALE. —The Media Classical Institute, 
situated in Media, Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania. The buildings were planned and erected 
by the late Principal, Rev. 8. M. Gayley, ex y 
for a Boardin hool. The main building is 
42 feet front, 35 feet deep, and three stories high, 
with an elevated basement. Attached to this ise 
wing 52 feet long, by 32 feet wide, three stories 
high. The whole is well built, and replete with 
every convenience. There are on the premises @ 
ood Stable and Carriage- house, and tool and fuel- 
ouse. There are about six acres of nd, one 
and a half of which are woodland. The grounds 
are handsomely laid out, and planted with a — 
variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, or 
which are in a thriving condition. The whole 
we rty is within the limits of the Borough or 
De 


ia, only ten minutes’ walk from the Railroad 
pot, and must enhance in value rapidly with 
the growth of the town. Media, the county town 
of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, is twelve miles 
from Philadelphia, on the Philadelphia, West 
Chester, and Baltimore Central Railroad, is pro- 
verbially healthy, and is surrounded by as beau- 
tiful scenery as can be found in Pennsylvania. 
The Schoo! has always been prosperous, and offers 
peculiar inducements to any person desirous or 
conducting a first class ing School. The 

resent session closes on the Ist day of April. 
The whole on accommodating terms. Particulars 
may be known by ae 

ANDREW W. GAYLEY, 
No. 1909 Pine street, Philadelpbis. 

N. B.—Should the oy pd not be sold by the 
25th of March, it will rent. 

jan 24—4teow 


HE RISEN REDEEMER —The Gospel His- 
tory from the Resurrection to the Day of 
Pentecost. By F. W. Krumm»cher, D.D. $ 
The Thoughts of God. By Rev. J. R. Macduff. 


18m0. 50 cents. 
A Year with St. Paul; or, Fifty-two Lessons 


By Charles E. Knox. 
1. 
Helps over Hard Places. Stories for Girls. 40 
cents. 

Helps over Hard Places. Stories for Boys. 40 
cents. 

For sale b 


No. 606 Chestnut street, 


LIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
| jan 24—3t 
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ine aad ja Medica in the University 
the of New York, &c. Nae York, 1863, 
8y0, pp. 1130. 
Walle we do not feel qualified, by rye 
pfonounce professional! opinion of this 
edition, we can readily judge of its large informa- 
_and comprehensive grasp; and we doubt not 
able exact, and is esteemed by the medi- 
It is got up in the best style, and irs 

very full indexes make reference easy. 


Mopsex Waa; Practice. 
“tented from Celebrated Cam and Butles, 
‘With ‘Maps and Diegrams. Emeric Szabad, 
“Captain U.'8. A. New York, 1863, Harper & 
Brothers. 12:00, pp. 254. 

During the past two years the American reader 
has, gehappily, been constrained to dwell much on 
the subject of war. kt bas become the great and 


for on the movements of armies, the 
establishment of camps, and the conflict of arms. 
Fue knowledge, however, derived from daily news, 

the, mass, rather vague and misty, and such a 
oe us, presents the general features 


wory elucidation of the greet features and principles 
of war. The author pas not simed at technical and 

| development of his subject, but has rather 
i the enlightenment of general readers. 
The volume is an interesting one. 


Lixgs Lart Ovr; or, some of the Histories left out 
in “Line upon Line.” This first part relates 
events in the times of the Patriarchs and the 
Judges. By the awhor of « Line upon Line,” &c. 
Neo York, 1863, Harper & Brothers. 16mo, 


The very instructive clementary books by this 
author, have long been favourstes,and have proved 
useful to parents in impressing scriptural teaching 
on.tbe minds of children. The volume befvure us 
ise continuation of the author's plan, and embraces 
portions of Scripture history and biogrepliy adapted 
to more advanced teaching—such as the histories 
of Lot, Hagar, Job, Jethro, Hobab, Balaam, Gideon, 
&c. Those who have eppreciated “Line upon 
Line,” will, as @ matter of course, procure this 
volume. 


Tas Sectionat Controversy ; or, Passages in the 
Political History of the United States, including 
the Causes of the War between the sections. By 
William Chauncey Fowler, LL.D. New York, 
Charles Scribner. pp 26%. 

As « political work relating to the present un- 
heppy condition of our country, and the causes 
whieb heve brought about the crisis, the present 
volume Will be particularly acceptable for the nu- 
merous facts and opinions which it bas collected 
and arranged, many of which, if not hitherto over- 
looked will et least be brought to recollection with 
a new significancy. We ere not required to pro. 
nounce on the general views bere held forth; but 
we can, at least, say that intelligent conviction pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the facts here em- 
bodied, and hence all should be familiar with 
them. The author is candid and dispassionate, 
and will be listened to candidly by the impartial. 


Tas Rises Repeewen; the Gospel History from 
the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost, By 
F. W. Krammacbher, D. D., author of * Elijth the 
Tishbite,” &c Translated from the Gerinan by 
John T. Betts, with the sanction of the au'bor. 
New York, 1863, Robert Carter & Brothers; Phila- 
delphia, William 8. & Alfred Mariien. 12mo, 


pp. 298. 

The practical works of Krummacher have been 
deservedly p»pular io their English dress, and a 
new one, covering an important part of scriptural 
history, will not be uvacceptable. The style of the 
author may be regarded as somewhat redundant, 
but his sentiments ere evangelital, and enforced 
with earnestness His books constitute good and 
wholesome reading matter, and the one before us 
has the best characteristics of the author. 


A Yeau wits Sr. Pavt; or, Fifty-two Lessons for 
the Sundays of the Yeer. By Charles E. Knox.” 
New York, 1863, Anson D. F. Randolph. 12m0, 
pp- 351. 

As Paul occupies a prominent place in the his- 
tory of the New Testament Church, and as in the 
_ Acts of the Apostles we have a fuller account of 
his missionary labours than of any other Apostle, 
the author of this volume has, in fifty-two lessons, 
considered the principal events of his history, and 
very satisfactorily illustrated them for the instruc- 
tion of youth So far as we have examined his 
method, it is lucid, full, and attractive; and the 
whole series of iessons may be read with ad van- 
tage by all. Each one has appended a system of 
questions, which will aid learners as well as 
teachers. 


Tus Tuovents or Gov. By the Rev. J. R Mac- 
duff, D.D., author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,” &. New York, 1863, Robert Carter & 
Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8. §& Alfred 
Martien. 18mo, pp. 144. 

The publishers have presented these gems of 
devout thought in a beautiful setting. The volume 
is altogether such a one as will please the eye and 
enrich the mind. It comprehends a series of 
meditations on the best subjects, and executed in 
the best way. We rejoice in the appearance of 
such books, and only wish they bad many serious 
readers. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Anson D. F. Randolph, of New York, we 
bave received a “Genealogical and Chronological 
Table of the Sovereigns of England, by William 
R Colladay,” which is a capital little manual, and 
contains, in small space, a correct list of the kings 
of England, and many of the material facts of their 

ns. 

” Seas the same publisher we have received 
various valuable pamphiets, which we can only 
introduce by name, viz:—+ The American War, by 
Newman Hall, LL.D,” being a Lecture delivered 
in London, aad embracing a seasonable defence of 
our Federal government ia the origin and conduct 
of the present war. 

«Six Letters on the Necessity and Practicability 
of a National Currency, &-.. by Eteazar Lord.” 

«General H. W. Halleck’s Report, Reviewed in 
the Light of Facts.” 

“The Future of the Coloured Race in America, 
by the Rev. William Aikman.” 

«Report of Lewis H Steiner, M.D, Inspector of 
the Sanitary Commission, containing a Diary kept 
during the rebel occupation of Frederick, Mary- 
land.” 


Refatation of Infidel Perversions of Facts 


An infidel correspondent of a weekly 
jourval having, on the 13th of December, 
observed —‘“‘It is absurd to deny that 
_ thes ing and grovelling’ superstition 
whieh the Reformed Church inherited 
from Calvin, has reduced the people of 
Eugland to a greater depth of scepticism 
oat crime than exists in any of the Euro- 


kingdoms,” the Rev. B W. Savile 
P 


roduced from the official returns of 
various kingdoms in respect to two species 
of crime, what certainly militates against 
this opinion. He states. that, with refer- 
ence to illegitimate births, the average in 
certain great cities is as follows : 


London, . 4 percent. 
33 
Munich, ; ‘ ; 


So with regard to the crime of murder, 
for every million of inhabitants, the avoual 
average of murders in these various king- 


doms is as follows : 

and, . cent. 
Belgium, . 18 a 

. 

these facts may tend to modify 


the views which “Egypticus” has ex- 
pressed, whether, as regards the criminality 
of the Eaglish nation in general, or the 
hermeneutics of Bishop Cvlenso in par- 


TWO ANAGRAMS. 

The best two anagrams that we remem- 
ber are the following. Only the Latin 
scholar can fully enjoy them. Pilate asked 
the Saviour— What ts truth? L[o Latin, 

Quid est Veritas? 
The Seviour might have answered, using 
the same letters differently arranged, 

| Vir qui adest: 
that is, “the man before you.” The other 
is very good: ov 


Supremus Pontifex Romanus. 
The Sovereiga Pope of Rome. 
‘The letters of the Latio, differently ar- 
od, form this line: 
_. O nom sum super petram fixus: 
meaning, “Q, [ am not founded ona rock.” , 


WHAT SHALL | GIVE? 


“Ii is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Give preyers; the evening hath begun; 

Aye, earlier than the riving sun. 

Remeinber those who fee! the rod; 

Remember those who know not God. 

His hand can boundies« bles-ings give; 

Breathe prayers; through them the seul shall live. 


Give alms; the needy sink with pain; 

The orphans mourn; the crushed complain. 
Give freely; hoarded gold is cursed, 

A prey to robbers and to rust. 

Christ, through his poor, a claim doth make! 
Give gladly, for our Saviour'’s rake. 


Give books; they live when you are dead ; 
Light on the darkened mind they shed; 
Good seed they sow from age to age, 
Through ali this morte! pilgrimage. 

They nurse the germs of holy trust; 

They wake untired wheo you are dust. 


Give emiles to cheer the little child, 

A stranger on this thorny wild; 

It bringeth love, its guard to be— 

It, heipless, asketh love of thee, 

Howe’er by fortune’s gifts unblessed, 
Give smiles to childhood’s guileless breast. 


Give words, kind words, to those who err ; 
Remorse doth need a comforter. 

Though in temptation’s wiles they fall, 
Condemn not—for we are sinners all. 

With the sweet charity of speech, 

Give words that heal, and words that teach. 


Give thonght, give energy to themes, 
That perish not like folly’s dreams. 
Hark! from the islands of the sea, 
The missionary cries to thee; 

To aid him on a heathen soil, 

Give thought, give energy, give toil. 


ARTIFICIAL SIAMESE TWINS. 

A curious and interesting experiment was 
lately made at Strasburg to effect the union 
of two animals, so that they might, to a 
certain degree, have a life in common. It 
was, indeed, producing artificially what 
pature produced spontsneously in those ex- 
traordinary phenoweua, the Siamese Twins. 
Two white rats, of the Albino species, were 
selected for the experiment, ‘probably as 
being more manageable than their darker 
brethren. An incision was made on the 
right side of the one, and on the left uf the 
other, engaging the skin and the cellular 
tissue under it. The surface of the two 
wounds were kept closely bound together 
by sutures and bandages until the sixth 
day, when union by the first intention was 
found to have taken place. They then 
walked side by side, being united by a 
fleshy band. Ano attempt to poison both 
by the mouth of the one did not succeed ; 
but an injection thrown into the jugular 
vein of one aniwal was fouod to have 
entered the superficial femoral veios of 
the other, showiog clearly that an intiwate 
vascular union had already taken place be- 
tween them. This interesting experiment 
may have a most important bearing on 
resturative surgery.— Juris Galiynant. 


$$$ 


A MARINE MENAGERIE. 


The following is an English description 
of an American exhibition, as published in 
The Field: 


Sir—The very amusing and most inte- 
resting experiments made use of by Mr. 
Buckland to prolong the existence of the 
invalid porpoise, and the general remarks 
contained in his very practical letter, sug- 
gest to me that a short account of an inte- 
resting exhibition of fish and wild animals 
kept by a Mr. Cutting, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which I visited in the course of a 
tour in the States, exactly twelve months 
since, may not be out of place at this time. 
I make the following extract from my diary 
as then written: 

“The chief feature of this collection is a 
noble living specimen of a white whale. 
With the exception of another specimen at 
Barnum’s, I suppose this is the only—and 
it is really a wonderful instance of a whale 
being kept in healthy confinement. It was 
taken about a year ago at the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, and was dragged by 
horses through the woods and along the 
roads in a wooden box, packed in wet sea- 
weed, pails of water being dashed over him 
at every convenient opportunity. He is 
kept in a splendid circular tank, some five 
yards in diameter, placed in the centre of 
the room, with a fountain playing from the 
midst. There is also a dolphin, a sturgeon, 
and various other small fish in the same 
tank. 

“T have often heard it stated that the 
dolphin and the whale are inseparable com- 
panions, and that they are fund of each 
other's company. Though they are neces- 
sarily forced into each other’s society by the 
limits of the glass house in which they are 
immured, yet the above is, in the present 
instance, very beautifully exemplified. There 
they go, pursuing their endless round be- 
neath the fountain, our friend the dolphin 
easily outvying in speed his more unwieldy 
comrade, and ocvasiovally darting across his 
back with the most complacent self-reliance. 

Inde alios ineunt cursus aliosque recursus 
Adversi spatiis.--—Zneid, Lib. v. 583. 


“It is a curious sighteto see these crea- 
tures every few moments coming up for air, 
thrusting their snouts above the water, and 
spurting forth the pent-up gases which they 
have exhausted from the briny fluid from an 
orifice with which they are provided upon 
the surface of the head, with a force and 
noise that reminded one of a badly-fitting 
slide-valve to a steam engine, and descend. 
ing again with redoubled vigour. Svume- 
times the long, pointed dorsal fin of the 
dolpbin, rising above the water, would shine 
and heave like a silver ploughshare. 

“The proprietor tells me that he is train- 
ing the dolphin to draw a good sized boat 
which floats upon the tank, and if he does 
credit to his instructions, he will be har- 
pessed to a shell, and driven by a boy in ac- 
cordance with the old classic legend. If 
Charles Waterton could only have seen this 
exhibition, what an interesting chapter he 
would have written ! 

“After minutely examining the various 
smaller aquaria that surround the room, and 
are well worth a visit from the naturalist, 
inasmuch as they greatly surpass in compre- 
hensiveness those in the collection of the 
Zoological Society of London, I descended 
to the room below. I here found a number 
of wild animals in cages; and they have 
succeeded in making some of them more 
tractable than, had I not been an eye-wit- 
ness, [ could have believed it possible. 

‘“* Beyond this was a square enclosure, half 
water, half platform. On the latter was 
seated—if such a term can be applied to an 
animal which is by nature comparatively 
denuded of the wherewith to sit upon— 
Ned, a small marbled seal, resting upright 
upon its tail, and tossing its knowing little 
head with a singular quaint and nervous 
jerk. At one corner of its platform stood 
an Object apparently peculiarly out of place, 
viz, an Italian hurdy-gurdy. ‘Surely the 
seal does not play the organ?’ I observed. 
The proprietor informed we that a perform- 
auce would take place at eight o’clock I[ 
was aware that the instrumeot required no 
extraordinary amount of talent to master — 
but fancy a solo by a seal! Well, eight 
o'clock arrived, and the audience crowded 
to their seats. ‘Now, Ned, let me hear you 
play the ladies and gentlemen a tune,’ and 
obedient to the word, the creature awkwardly 
sidled forward, and grasping the handle 
with its pendant fin, rattled through the 
music at a most alarming pace; looking up 
ex t the while to receive what other 
public performers are not unwont to indulge 
in—a finale, in the shape of a fish supper. 
‘Now, Ned, give the ladies a pretty kiss,’. 
and the animal nodded its head, and kissed 
its r with most jinical politencas. 
‘Very well done!’ Another fish. ‘Now, 


show us how the ladies bathe at Newport’ 
The demand was scarcely uttered before the 
segacious creature dashed into the water, 
and commenced jumping up and down, 
splashing the water with its fins, and duck- 
ing its head in a wanver that produced the 
wost ridiculous satire upon ladies in the 
saine predicament. 

«| remained to see the whale and dolphin 
fed—a very interesting sight. The manager 
ascends by means of a ladder to the top of 
the tank with a pailful of eels. These he 
holda, one by one, wth a pair of iron pin- 
cers, and the fish come up and take them 
from his hand. The whale consumes about 
thirty pounds weight a day, and the dolphin 
about twice thafquanti'y, 

Artuur W. Cricnton. 

“ Oxford and Cum. Club, Dec. 9.” 


HUMAN BONE GROWING. 


It has been demonstrated at the Hotel 
Dieu, the great hospital of Paris, that bone 
can be reproduced in the human system on 
an extensive scale. The periosteum, in 
other words, the membrane which envel- 
opes the bone, is the reproductive agent. 
In cases where injured or decayed portions 
of the osseous substance can be rewoved, and 
this peel left behind, the renewing process 
appears to be as certain as the growth of a 
plant frow a seed. M. Blandin, one of the 
surgeovs of the Hotel Dieu, extracted the 
whole of a carious collar-bone from its ex- 
terior covering, and eight months afterward 
the patient upon whom the operation had 
been performed -appeared at the hospital 
with a new and serviceable collarbone, pro- 
duced by the action of the membrane from 
which the old bone had been shelled! Nor 
is this all. Other surgeons have transplant- 
ed the periosteum from one living body to 
another, and bone has been uniformly the 
result of the transplantation Mr. Ollier 
inserted long strips of this fibrous coating 
under the skios of a number of subjects, 
twisting the soft slivers around the muscles 
in different ways By this means he ob- 
tained bones of a great variety of forms— 
circles, spiral, figures of eight, &e In 
short, it seems as if the animal system 


‘might be converted into a regular bone 


factory, if only supplied with enough of the 
raw material. Within three days after 
having been cut off, a rag of transplanted 
periosteum sometimes becomes bove! Here- 
tofore, in the process of trepanning the 
skull, surgeons have taken no particular 
pains to preserve iotact the duramater or 
outer membrane of the brain; but M. 
Flourens, the distinguished French physi- 
ologist, has proved that this membrane 
contains the osseous element He recently 
took a portion of the dura mater of one 
animal, and put it under the skin of another 
of the same species, and in forty days it 
bad become a small bone! Incredible as 
these phenomena may appear to the unin- 
itiated, they are vouched for by men of the 
very highest scientific attaioment, who 
have verified al] they assert by actual ex- 
periment. We have only space for a mere 
allusion to a few prominent facts connected 
with the new discovery—the details would 
fill volumes. The various practical uses to 
which this insight into nature’s method of 
growing bone may be applicd, an unprofes- 
sional writer cannot be expected to enu- 
merate. It seems clear, however, that 
healthy periosteum will produce sound 
bone, either in the individual to which it 
belongs, or when inserted by way of graft 
into another individual of the same genus. 
The amount of “thorough repairing” that 
may be done to the damaged osseous sys- 
tems of the human family under these cir- 
cumstaness, we leave to the imagination of 
the reader! 


CURIOUS TREES. 


Useful trees have their place, and so do 
ornamental trees. But in addition to these, 
there is a class which may be called dis- 
tinctively curious; aod of these a few notee 
may be interesting. 

The Cow Trce is a native of Venezuela, 
South America. It is often found growing 
on the poorest and most rocky soil. Its 
leaves are dry and leathery in appearance, 
and for several months of the year not 
a shower falls to moisten its roots and 
branches. Yet, by piercing the bark, it 
yields a liquid resembling milk, whieh is 
sweet and nourishing. At sunrise this 
fluid seems to be especially abundant, 
and at this hour the natives go to the 
trees in great numbers to get their daily 
supply. 

The Sorrowful Tree is found near Bom- 
bay, India. It is so called, from its habit 
of blooming only at night. While the 
sun is shining, not an expanded flower is 
visible; yet in balf an hour after the sun 
is below the horizon, the tree is full of 
them. There is little beauty in them, 
though the odour is pleasant. At sun 
rise the petals close up, or drop to the 
ground. This tree, it would seem, must 
have some sort of relation to the night- 
bluoming Ceres. 

The Dwarf Tree is found upon high 
lands near Cape Horn. Its maximum 
height is two-and-a-half feet, and the spread 
of its branches about four feet, and a stiff, 
thorny mat at that. 

The Mammoth Trees of California are 
worthy of note here. They are found three 
hundred feet high, and twenty-nine feet in 
diameter at five feet from the ground. A 
hollow section of a trunk was lately ex- 
hibited at San Francisco, which presented 
a large carpeted room, with a piano and 
seats for forty persons. On a recent ocea- 
sion, one hundred and forty children were 
admitted without inconvenience. 

The Ivory Nut Tree is found in South 
America, and belongs to the palm tribe. 
The natives use it in building their hats, 
and out of its nuts they make buttons and 
various trinkets. Of late years, the nuts 
have found their way to other countries, 
where they are worked up into all sorts of 
fancy articles. 

The Cannon Ball Tree—What can be 
more interesting than this tree in our war- 
like times! It is a pity that it grows only 
in the tropics. It rises about sixty five 
feet high, bas beautiful crimson flowers, in 
clusters, ond very fragrant. The resem- 
blance of the fruit to cannon balls has 
given it its martial name. When fully 
ripe, the balls burst with a loud report. 
The shells are worked into cups, and a 
great variety of other useful and orpamen- 
tal household utensils. 

_The Bread-Fruit Tree.—Here is some- 
thing useful, as well as curious Would 
that it grew somewhere besides in the 
Islands of the Pacific. The fruit attains 
the size of a child’s head ten years old. 
If wanted for food, it needs to be gath- 
ered a little before it is fully ripe, and 
then baked, like hoecake, in hot ashes. 
When properly cooked, it resembles not a 
little the taste of a good wheaten loaf. 
Nor is this the only use of the tree. Its 
timber is excellent for house building, for 
making canoes and agricultural imple- 
ments. The sap is a gummy substance, 
very uscful as a pitch for caulking the 
seams of vessels. The fibre of the inner 
bark is used by the natives for making 
cloth, which in that climate answers a good 
purpose. It is the favourite tree of its 
native region; and well it may be. 

The Upas Tree —The “deadly Upas,” 
of which we have all read and heard from 
childhood, which was supposed to diffuse a 
poisonous air, fatal to animals or men who 
came beneath its branches, has no exist. 
ence, and never had. The only possible 
ground for the superstition was this:—Oa 
a certain Island of the Kast Indies there 
is a valley, in which there is @ constant 
deposition of carbonic acid gas. This gas 
spreads itself among a few trees of the 
neighbourhood, and, of course, if birds, 
animals, or men, inhale much of this gas, 
it will quite surely be fatal to them. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


this is no fault of the trees, which have 
been found to possess no poisonous quality 

The Tullow Tree is a veriteble fact It 
lives in China, and yields an oily substance 
resembling tallow, and which answers well 
as a substitute for it. The tree is of only 
medium size at maturity. It would not be 
hardy in America. 

The Varnish Tree is Japanese, though 
found also sparingly in China. This is 
the tree which produces the black Japan 
varnish, so useful an article of commerce. 
It resembles, in general appearance, the 
white ash tree 6f this country. It does 
not furnish its peculiar liquid in large 
quantities until nine or ten years old. 


LOOKING OUT FOR SLIGHTS. 
Some people have a peculiar Sage for 
eep- 


making themselves uncomfortable. 

ing self uppermost in their thoughts, they 
imagine that others are negligent in atten- 
tions which courtesy or friendship exact, 
and discern offence where nothing of the 
kiod was intended. The Philade!phia 
Ledger says: 

‘There are some people always looking 
out for slights. They cannot pay a virit, 
they cannot receive a friend, they cannot 
carry on the daily intercourse of the family, 
without suspecting some offence is designed. 
They are as touchy as hair-triggers. Their 
amour propre, like a porcupine, is ever 
ready to erect its quills. If they meet an 
acquaintance in the street who happens to 
he pre-occupied with business, they attri- 
bute his abstraction to some motive personal 
to themselves, and take umbrage according- 
ly. They lay on others the fault of their 
own irritability. A fit of indigestion makes 
them sce impertinence in every body they 
come into contact with. Innocent persons, 
who never dreamed of giving offence, are 
astonished to find some unfortunate word, 
or some momentary taciturnity, bas been 
mistaken for an iosult. 

“To say the least, the habit is unfortu- 
nate It is far wiser to take the more 
charitable view of our fellow-beings, and 
not suppose a slight intended, unless the 
neglect is open and direct. After all, too, 
life tukes its hue, in a great degree, from 
the colour of our own minds. If we are 
frank and generous, the world treats us 
kindly If, on «the contrary, we are suspi- 
cious, men learn to be cold and cautious to 
us. Let a person get the reputation for 
being touchy, and every body is under more 
or lexs restraint in his or her presence; and 
in this way the chances of an imaginary 
offence are vastly increased. Your people 
who fire up easily, miss a deal of happiness. 
Their jaundiced tempers destroy their own 
comfort, as well as that of their friends. 
They have for ever some fancied slight to 
brood over. The sunny, serene content- 
ment of less selfi-h dispositions never visits 
them.” 


The Most Extravagant Woman in the 
World. 


The Empress of France is probably the 
most extravagant woman living. Nor is 
this all; she has been the cause of ruinous 
extravagance in the families of her hus- 
band’s subjects, and in all countries where 
the costly fashions she has set have found 
favour. M. Fould, the Kmperor’s Minister 
of Finance, threatens to resign his office 
unless her enormous drafts upon the trea- 
sury are curtailed So costly has she made 
the twilette in Paris, that fashionable ladies 
are utterly unable to settle their bills for 
dress; and it is stated by the Knglish press, 
that it is as much as many of them can do 
to poy the interest on the large debts which 
following the imperial modes has caused 
them toincur. The world owes crinoline to 
the fair Kugenie; and the rougher half of 
its civilized population does not feel by any 
manner of means grateful to her for the in- 
troduction of the articles. She has made 
her apartments in the Tuillerics as magnifi- 
cent as the palaces one reads about in 
oriental fables. The doors of her boudoir 
are of ivory, inlaid with gold. The furni- 
ture is of rosewood, inlaid with mirrors, 
gold, ivory, and is upholstered with pale red 
silk. Smyrnean carpeting of the heaviest 
texture covers the floor, and the ceiling is 
splendidly frescoed. The desks and port- 
folios are of tortoise shell, arabesqued with 
gold; and the most valuable paintings of the 
old masters ornament the walls. The beau. 
tiful woman who bas surrounded herself 
with these luxuries spends an almost fabu- 
lous amount anoually in rare laces and all 
the most expensive articles of female cos- 
tume, besides subscribing unheard of sums 
in aid of certain vast political schemes, for 
she is withal an intriguing politician. Tho 
Empress is thirty six years of age, and there- 
fore old enough to have learned prudence; 
yet she is more prodigal now than in the 
heyday of her youth and beauty. The 
Queen of Louis XVI. was as extravagant, 
and as fond of meddling in state affairs, as 
Eugenie, and her fool of a husband suffered 
her to lead him by the nose. One day they 
lost their heads, poor things. Would it not 
be well for Louis Napoleon to take the wara- 
ing to heart? 


DIRECTIONS HARD TO FOLLOW. 


A correspondent of the Congregationalist, 
writing from ghe seat-of-war, remarks on 
the lack of judgment manifested by many 
in their benevolent endeavours to furnish 
reading matter for our soldiers. After 
describing some unsuitable volumes which 
have been sent, he says: 

“There are some which excite only 
ridicule. For instance, here is a little 
book, entitled Vu/uable Hints to Soldiers, 
issued in Cornhill. It tells what a soldier 
needs —‘A Bible;’ no he doesn’t; he needs 
a Testament. A ‘cheap portfolio of 
won't any other portfolio do? a ‘filter;’ of 
which he disengages the tube to smoke 
through. ‘Tbree flannel undershirts, ditto 


shirts, ditto drawers, four or five pairs of. 


woollen socks!’ I wish the man who wrote 
this had to march the eight hundred wiles 
our wen have with such a load on his 
back. Then it tells us that the soldier 
‘should never sleep at night in the flannel 
shirt, drawers, or socks, worn during the 
day.’ How, when off on picket duty, one 
night in two or three? How, when at the 
close of a march, he is tvo tired to do avy 
thing? ‘No one should, on any account, 
be in wet clothing.’ Suppose he bivouacs 
in the rain, as we have over and over 


PAPER TUBING. 


A novel description of tubing, composed 
of bitumenized paper, has been brought 
forward in France It appears that in the 
course of some experiments, some paper 
which had been coated with bitumen was 
laid aside in a coiled form, and after some 
time it assumed a very stiff and solid form. 
Several layers of bitumenized paper were 
then put round a cylinder, and, on being 
subwitted to internal pressure, it was found 
that a tube a quarter of an inch in thickness 
was capable of resisting a pressure of two 
huodred and fifty pounds tothe square inch 
The lightness of these tubes, their porta- 
bility, cheapness, and non-liability to oxida- 
tion, induced the authorities of Paris to tr 
them for the conveyance of gas, and wit 
entire success. As to their capability of 
resisting heat, it is stated that they may be 
submitted to a temperature of one huudred 
and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, without any 
deterioration. 


Farm and Garden. 


Tue CULTIVATION oF CLover.—Now is 
the time to think over and talk over the 
plans for next spring’s operations. What 
shall | sow, or plant? what lands plough? 
what lay down to grass? how much? and 
many other things that should be decided 
— long before the swallows come. This 
plan agrees with that of merchants, manu- 
facturers, builders, artists, and most of the 
occupations of life. Why should not the 
farmer- be equally far-sighted and syste- 
matic? We have often advocated the cul- 
ture of clover to a much greater extent 
than is now common among our farmers, 
and we feel like pressing it with unwearied 
earnestness every time we have a conversa. 
tion with intelligent farmers, or read the 
opinions of those who have given the sub- 
ject attention. We find an account of the 
condition of farming in Germany in the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century. “The only winter food the farmer 
had for his cattle, beside bad and sour mea- 
dow he:bage, consisted of white turnips, 
carrots, cabbage, and potatoes; and even of 
these, there was no great store, because the 
fields had ceased to produce, when unma- 
nured. This scanty food was, throughout 
the whole winter, whilst it lasted, made still 
scantier by steeping and boiling to cke it 
out, and when at last it came to an end, the 
cattle had to starve on barley, oats, and 
pease straw. The coming of spring was 
anxiously awaited to get a few cuttings of 
the young wheat shoots, and the cattle were 
sent to the commons, whence the poor 
beasts returned at night nearly famished.”’ 
This is the description, Liebig says, given 
of the then state of agriculture in Germany, 
by John Christian Schubert, whom the Em- 
peror, Joseph IL., created Knight of the 
Iloly Roman Empire, bestowing upon him 
the style and title of Ritter Von Kleefeld, 
(Knight of Clover Field,) as a mark of impe- 
rial appreciation of the eminent serviees 
rendered by him in the introduction of the 
cultivation of clover into Germany. This 
new culture was hailed with acclamation 
all over the Empire. The peasants who 
grew clover received silver ‘‘ clover dollars,” 
to wear around the neck, and the good 
Schubert said, “If you will grow clover, 
and will strictly follow my directions, you 
will have ample cause for rejoicing, and for 
praising the Lord out of the fulness of your 
heart for his rich blessings.”” We believe 
the assertion of Schubert will hold good with 
New England farmers, and hope they will 
make the trial and see. 


Wuy Boittna Mitk Foams.—When 
milk is boiled, its volume ix very much en- 
laryed, while water merely bubbles without 
any increase in bulk; why is it that the two 
liquids, under the sawe circumstances, be- 
have so differently? When water is gra- 
dually heated to the boiling point, the por- 
tion nearest the fire first reaches the tem- 
perature of 212°, and the first particle that 
is heated to this degree is immediately con- 
verted into steam. As in its new form its 
volume is about 1700 fold greater than in 
the liquid state, while its weight remains 
the same, it floats upward through the 
water, being held. in a nearly spherical 
shape by the nearly equal pressure of the 
water against all its sides. When it reaches 
the surface it is lighter than air, and conse. 
quently floats away in the atmosphere, and 
being invisible, it is lost to our sight. The 
rapid formation of these little globes of 
steam, and their rising through the water, 
produce that peculiar disturbance of the 
liquid which we call ebullition or boiling. 
When milk is boiled, the same little globes 
of steam are formed, but their surface is 
coated with an exceedingly thin film of the 
casein which is ove of the constituents of 
milk, aud which has sufficient tenacity to 
prevent the bubbles from breaking when 
they reach the surfaee, or from being sepa- 
rated from the liquid. They consequently 
accumulate as they successively rise to the 
surface, furming the white fuam which so 
frequently flows over the edge of the vessel 
into the fire —Scientijic American. 


Karty IN8rrucrion or Horses.—Dur- 
ing my long career among the Arab tribes, 
I have seen and watched the breeding of 
more than ten thousand colts, and I am cer- 
tain that all those whose education did not 
commence very early, and was not directed, 
moreover, on good principles, turned out 
faulty, vicious, and, in general, good for 
nothing. So much am I persuaded of the 
necessity of early instruction, that invaria- 
bly, in my travels, when I was under the 
necessity of buying horses, I refused those 
which had not been mounted at the age of 
eighteen months. ‘How has thy horse 
been bred?’ was always my first question. 
“ My lord,” replied the city Arab, “this 
grey jewel of the river has becn reared like 
one of my own children, has been always 
well fed, well nursed, and well taught; | 
only mounted him when full four years. 
See how sleek his skin, and how glossy his 
mane!” “ My friend, keep thy horse. He 
is clearly thy own and thy family’s pride; 


| and shame upon my white beard were I to 


again? Suppose he changes, and gets wet | 


‘Blankets must be 


again immediately? 
Of course, when 


aired in the morning’ 


deprive thee of “And thou;” 
then addressed a son of the Desert, sunburnt 
from head to foot; ‘‘how hast thou bred thy 
horse?” ‘My lord,” he answered, “ from 
his earliest youth I bave accustomed his 
back to the saddle, and his mouth to the 
bridle. While still youog he carried me 
far, far into the Desert; many days without 
drink, and many nights without food. His 
flanks look naked, it is true; but, believe 
me, should you ever meet false friends on 
the road, he will not leave you in trouble.” 


-  Falloo, servants, tie the chestnut horse to 


up before daylight to march on, with just 


time enough to pack one’s knapsack. 
‘Soup may be omitted at one dinner, and 
beef at another. How many courses do 
soldiers have? They are glad enough to 
get one article, even if they get down to 
green corn, as we did on the Rappahan- 
nock. ‘Never be afraid of good beef.’ 
No, nor of turtle soup or blane-mange. 
‘An entire meal should never be made of 
beans.’ What will he eat, then, when 
beans are the only dish? In certain cases 
‘increasing’ the quantity ‘of vegetables.’ 
He can’t increase it, especially as two- 
thirds of the time in marching he dves 
not have avy. Soldiers laugh at such 
directions. lt may be a very good book, 
but it doesn’t suit the latitude of a regi- 
ment that has been out a year-and-a half. 


READING THE BIBLE. 


I will answer for it, the longer you read 
the Bible, the more you will like it; it will 
grow sweeter and sweeter; aod the more 
you get into the spirit of it, the more you 
will get into the spirit of Christ.—2o- 
maine. 


the tent, and entertain my Arab friend.’”’— 


The Horses of the Sahara. 


Wuat ts tHe CHeaprest Foop ror 
Horses?—Leaving out of the question all 
other considerations except the amount of 
nutritious matter which can be obtained for 
a gives sum, Indian corn, at present prices, 
is unquestionably the cheapest food that 
can be obtained for horses, cattle, sheep, or 
any other stock. But we cannot leave out 
all other considerations. - Neither horses, 
cattle, or sheep, can thrive on corn alone. 
It is too concentrated. Their stomachs are 
large, and are designed to extract nutriment 
from more bulky and less nutritious food. 
A horse not at hard work, weighing say 
one thousand pounds, requires about thirty 
pounds of good hay per day. He requires 
this amount of nutriment, and he also re- 
quires this amount of Lu/k. Probably fifteen 
poungs of Indian meal contains as much 
putriment as thirty pounds of the best hay, 
and yet the horse would not do as well on it, 
because, for one reason, it is too concen- 
trated. But if we should feed fifteen pounds 
of hay, ten pounds of straw, and five pounds 
of corn meal. we should have about as much 
bull, and, we think, about as much nutri- 
ment. If the horse is required to work, 
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more corn should be given. Hay and oats 
are universally conceded to be the best food 
for horses. ats are not as nutritious as 
corn, weight for weight. At least, such is 
our opinion, The corn contains much more 
starch, oil, and other available carbonaceous 
matter—and it is this, and not the amount 
of nitrogen, which determines the nutritive 
value of food. As compared with oats, 
coro is relatively deficient in nitrogenous 
matter. Probably horses at hard work re- 
quire a more nitrogenous food than corn and 
hay. If so, a little pea-meal mixed with 
the corn-meal would supply it. Outs are 
now very high. Ino this city a bushel of 
oats, weighing thirty-two pounds, is worth 
a cents, or nearly two cents per pound, 
while corn is worth only ove cent per pound. 
By griodiog three bushels of corn with one 
bushel of peas, we should have a food con- 
taining as much nutriment of every kind as 
eight bushels of oats, and at about half the 
price. Clover hay is more nitrogenous than 
timothy or meadow-hay, and when cured 
and free from dust, it is excellent for horses. 
Bran and shorts also contain considerable 
nitrogenous matter, but this season they are 
too high to be fed profitably to horses. One 
of the cheapest articles that can be obtained 
for horses, is to cut and cure oats while 
comparatively green, and feed them out 
without threshing. Of course, they should 
be cut into chaff. With corn and pea-meal, 
they afford a good substitute for hay and 
oats, and far cheaper. Of course, these re- 
marks are only applicable to the present 
time, when hay and oats are unusual! 
high. We need hardly add that horses will 
do well on corn-meal and straw alone.— 
The Genesee Farmer. 


How To Make Breacuy Cattie.—We 
are too apt to underrate the intelligence of 
the domestic animals under our charge; 
and yet a moment’s reflection should teach 
every farmer that cows, horses, sheep, and 
pigs, are very apt pupils; and most farmers 
and farmers’ boys are quite proficient in 
teaching them to do mischief. Thus we 
find many pessons, when turning stock into 
or out of pasture, instead of letting down all 
the bars, leaving two or three of the lower 
rails in their place; and then, by shouting, 
or beating perhaps, force the animals to leap 
over This is capital training, the results 
of which are seen in the after disposition of 
animals to try their powers of jumping, 
where a top rail happens to be off, and this 
accomplished, to set all fences at defiance, 
and make a descent upon the corn or grain 
field, as their inclination, ability, or hunger 
may prompt theni. Another good lesson is 
to open a gate but a little way, and then, as 
in the case of the bars, force the cattle for- 
ward, and by threats and blows, compel 
them to pass through. The result of this 
teaching is shown in the determined spirit 
manifested by some cattle to make a forci- 
ble entry into the stable. yards, fields—or, 
in fact, to almost every place where a gate 
or door may, by accident, be left slightly 
open. 


Children's Column. 


UGLY INSECTS. 


The sage, and the beetle at his feet, have each a minis. 
tration to perform —Trrer. 


O, term not insects “ugly!” 
There never yet was one 
Of God’s created creatures, 
Since earth from chaos sprung, 
But that possess’d a beauty, 
Or proved a purpose wise; 
So think of Him who made them, 
And ne’er their form despise. 


Ants are endowed with instinct 
So wonderfully great, 

That men, with reason gifted, 
Might them their models make, 

In various daily matters 
Pertaining to this earth; 

For industry and foresight 
Are traits of sterling worth. 


There’s heauty in the beetle— 
Look at his burnished wing; 
And usefulness—he clears the ground 
Of many a noisome thing. 
And so he aids to till the soil; 
Thus we should ne’er condemn 
His form as “ugly,” nor forget 
The good he does for men. 


The earthworm is not lovely 
To look apon, I ween, 

But many a serious lesson 
We from a worm may glean. 

Did’ we but rightly ponder 
That sad, yet true decree— 

“The worm, she is thy sister,” 

llow bumble we sbould be! 


Then call not insects “ugly,” 
For God bas made them all: 
The huge, gigantic white ant, 
And ladybird so small. 
They all possess some virtue, 
Are objects of His love, 
Who says that not a sparrow falls 
Unknown to God above. 


LITTLE ANDREW. 


“Tf I only were back at grandpa’s,” said 
little Andrew, as he stood in his mother’s 
room pulling off coat and gloves. “ There’s 
no fun walking on these old pavements. If I 
only were back at grandpa’s, wouldn’t I climb 
that high hill near the house? Do you remem- 
ber the day, mamma, when I almost tumbled 
all the way down?” 

Andrew’s mamma did not remember; so, 
laying aside coat and gloves, the little boy 
commenced bis story: 

“It was one of the warmest days in the 
whole summer, and climbing that steep hill 
was such tiresome work; but though the sun 
nearly roasted me, it couldn’t make me give 
up. At last I reached the top, and then wasn’t 
it beautiful to see away off ever so far! By 
and by, I started to come down very slowly. 
But no matter how hard I tried to come only 
a little way at a time, my feet would slip. 
Then a branch I caught hold of broke, and I 
might have tumbled to the bottom if I hadn’t 
rolled intoa bush. But I picked myself up 
in a minute, and had grand fun for the rest of 
the way. If we only had a hill in our garden, 
mamma, it would be eplendid.” 

“It must have been very hard work climb- 
ing up that warm day. I thought my little 
son disliked hard work,” replied his mother. 

“No, mamma, | don’t, when there is some- 
thing at the end.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you how you may 
climb far higher than you ever did at grand- 
pa’s, without even leaving this house, and 
reach the most beautiful of ends.” 

Andrew's great black eyes opened very 
wide, for he could not imagine what bis mo- 
ther meant. 

“At grandpa’s, could you have stood at the 
foot of the hill and jumped up to the top?” 
asked his mother. 

“O no, mamma,” he replied, laughing ; 
“pot even a great man like papa could have 
done that. I had to take ever so many steps.” 

“ Just so my little son will have to do, if he 
wishes to reach the beautiful end I spoke of. 
Bat then he will not be obliged to struggle up 
all alone. There is One waiting now to help 
him; One who would dearly love to have my 
darling start to-day, and climb on bravely 
step by step, kpowing that all the tiresome 
work would be more than repaid when he 
reached the end in heaven.” Aodrew’s dark 
eyes looked downward; he was evidently 
thinking. And his mother continued: 

“If my little boy wishes to start, he must 
remember, first of all, that he can never reach 
the top of the hill by trying to climb alone. 
He must ask Jesus to help him be good; he 
must give his hand to Jesus, and ask him to 
guide his steps toward heaven. Then, next, 
he must think of the little steps, and not feel 
discouraged because he cannot be good all at 
once; for every time he speaks kindly when 


provoked, obeys cheerfully when be bad rather 
do something else, or gives up to another what 
he wishes himself, a step up hill is taken. 
But when he hears himself saying, or even 
thinking, ‘I don’t care,’ if reproved; or, ‘I 
don’t want to,’ when asked to do something; 
or acting unkindly in any way, then he is 
surely slipping down. Perhaps he only in- 
tends to be a very little naughty; but it is not 
easy to go a little way down hill, is it, An- 
drew?” 

“No, indeed, mamma; you run ever so far 
without meaning to.” 

“Then, what does my little boy mean to 
do? He must either be going toward heaven, 
or far away. Jesus is waiting to help him be 
good—to take his*hand, and lead him step by 
step, higher and higher, till at last he should 
reach the beautiful end in heaven, on God’s 
own ‘holy hill.’ Which way will my darling 
gor” 

“With Jesus, mamma,” said Andrew. “1 
want to climb up hill, and I mean to begin 
taking those little steps today. I won’t mind 
if it is hard work, for Jesus will help me.” 

So Andrew asked the Saviour to help him, 
and started that day toward heaven. 

Jesus died that you might reach heaven, 
dear little reader, and is waiting now to lead 
you there, step by step. Will you not lay 
your little band in his, by asking him to help 
you follow in his own blessed footsteps, by 
striving to be like Jesus? Then each day, as 
it passes by, will find you growing more like 
that blessed Saviour, till at last, when your 
life’s work shall be ended, and heaven, God’s 
“holy bill,” gained, you shall there reign with 
him in glory for ever and ever.— Chris. Times. 


THE MEAN BOY, 

When I was a very little boy, as I was play- 
ing in the streets of a large city, I met a little 
boy, younger than myself, who seemed to be 
in great distress. Ilis eyes were much swol 
len by crying, and his loud sobs first attracted 
my attention. 

“What’s the matter, Eddie?” I inquired. 

“Why—why, I’ve lost my penny, and mo- 
ther will whip me,” be replied, and then burst 
anew into tears. 

“Where did you lose it?” 

“It dropped out of my hand, and rolled right 
there into the gutter.” 

“ Poor little fellow!” I thought, as I really 
sympathized with bim, and offered to help him 
find the lost treasure. 

Eddie brushed away the tears with his arm, 
and his countenance brightened with bope as 
he saw me roll up my coat-sleeve, and thrust 
my hand into the gutter. How intently did 
he watch each handful, as it came out freight- 
ed with mud, and pebbles, and pieces of rusty 
iron! Perhaps the next would bring out his 
penny! At last I found it. 

“O, 1am so glad!” I hear the little reader 
say. “And how glad you must have been, 
too! Now you could dry up little Eddie’s 
tears, and make his face bright and his heart 
happy. Now he could skip and run all the 
way home without the fear of his mother’s 
displeasure.” 

But, dear children, listen to the end; and 
while I know it will make you sad, and per- 
haps bring a tear to your eyes, it may do you 
good for a lifetime. J kept little Eddie’s penny! 

As soon as I felt it in my band, all covered 
with mud as it was, I forgot all the lessons I 
had learned at home and in the Sunday-school. 
I forgot about Gud—that his eyes were look- 
ing right down on me. The wicked one enter- 
ed into me, as you know he once did into 
Judas, when for money be betrayed the bless- 
ed Saviour, I sold my honour, my good feel- 
ings, and my trutbfulness all for a penny. 

I searched a little longer after I had washed 
it and contrived to hide it, and then, putting 
on a ead face, told little Eddie that I could not 
find it—that there was no use in looking any 
longer for it. 

O, how the big tears swelled in bis eyes as, 
with a disappointed look, he turned away! 
Ilow mean I felt! I felt guilty, as well I 
might, for I had already broken three of God’s 
commandments. I had coveted; that led me 
to sfeal; and then came, in regular order, the 
lie, to cover up all. Alas! what one sin leads 
to! 

Many years have gone by since that wicked 
act. Since then I have asked God to pardon 
me for that and many other sins I have com- 
mitted; and though I love my Saviour, and 
hope that, in his mercy, the sins of my youth 
and of my riper years will not be remembered 
against me, yet I can never blot out of my 
memory’s page the dark spot which that mud- 
dy penny has imprinted upon it.— Our Chil- 
dren's Magazine. 


HEIDELBERG CATECHISM.—In Press, 
and will shortly be issued, 

The History and Literature of the Heide 
Catecnism, and of its Introduction into the Nether- 
lands. Translated from the German of Von Al- 
pen. By J. F. — D.D., Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology in the Seminary of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 17—3t 


HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE.—A second- 
hand Organ, made by H. Erben, suitable 
for a Church of 60 or 70 Pews; is 10 feet high, 
6 feet front. 3 feet deep; has 23 Gilt Pipes in front, 
5 Stops, with Swell; imitation Black Walnut Case; 
is 6 years old, cost $500, is in perfect order, will 
be sold cheap for Cash, and warranted. 
Add J. 8. DORSAY & CO., 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


CHOICE MIXED SUGAR PLUMS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MANUFACTURED, AND PUT UP NEATLY 
IN 1, 2, 3, 4. AND 5 POUND 
BOXES, SUITABLE FOR 
PRESENTS, BY 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


1210 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
nov 29—tf 


ress 
jan 17—3t® 


REMEMBER 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) 
Apsomine Centrat Cuurca. 
Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fuf- 
nished at the Shortest Notice. 


je Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL, ALL THE PROFITS 
DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


HON. W. C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 425 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE H. STUART, Ese, 
THEODORE CUYLER, Ese., 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 


REFERENCES. 
A. & A. LAURENCE & CO., New York. 
Hos. JAMES POLLOCK, United States Mint. 
SAMUEL J. REEVES, of Reeves, Buck & Co. 
A. J. DREXEL, Banker. 
JOSEPH PATTERSON, President Western Bank, 
STRICKLAND KNEASS, City Engineer. 


General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
AMOS B. KEITH, 
pay~ To whom applications for Insurance, or 


Agencies in the State, may be made. “a 
nov 15—13t 


REV. J. H. AUGHEY’S WoRK. 


The Publication of the Rev. J. H. Avonev’s 
Work, entitled “THE IRON FURNACE; OR, 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION,” has been post- 
poned, in order to admit the addition of 


FIFTY PAGES OF NEW AND VERY 
IMPORTANT MATTER. 
In consequence of this large addition, the price 


= be Dollar. 
t wil embellished with , 
fine Steel Portrait. 
*.”* As very large orders have been received in 
advance, all those persons desiring ear! copies 


will please send their names, accompanied with 
the money, immediately to 


WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 17—2t 


A GOOD SOLDIER. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE ARMY, BY THE 
REV. A. A. E. TAYLOR, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
Just Published b 

delphia— 


A GUVOD SOLDIER. 32mo. Cloth, pp. 64. 
Price 8 cents 
It is the same size as the “Soldier's Pocket- 
Book,” which has become se popular, and con- 
tains ten chapters and a few Hymus. 
The Subjects are, 
The Warfare—Our Enemies— 
The Volunteer— Prepared for Service— 
The Soldier Disciplined—The Soldier Tried — 


The Soldier Aided--The Soldier Rewarded— 
Call to the War—lIlymns. 


The Board have in Press, and will issue shortly, 
A NEW SERIES OF SOLDIERS’ TRACTS, 


And two or more Packets of “ Leaflets,” intended 
for distribution by letter and otherwise. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


the Boarp or 
S21 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


jan 17—tf 


LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO. 92 BROADWAY,N W YORK. 


7 Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT, will find it to their advantage 
to act as Agents for this Society. nov 15—13¢ 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTIL STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

fa? Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. | june 21—tf 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILAD 
Established 1829. 
None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, ' 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular, 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly*® West Troy, New York. 


CHU RCH ES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressin 

J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 

made with accuracy. nov wtf 


,IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, . 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
“mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on hand, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. oct 18—ly 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY.—The Seminary is in vigorous 

operation, with four superior Teachers assisting. 

he next Session begins February 9th. Apply to 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal, 

jan 17—3t Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J, 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M., per 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M., } Principals. 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
aye seer for College, or for a Business Li 
or further information, address either of the 
Principals. sep 6—6m 


TEACHER WANTED—To assist in «@ 
Boardin®’School a part of the Day. 
Compensation, Board and a moderate Salary. 
Applicants must state age, qualifications, and 
references. Address TEACHER, 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
jan 17—3t Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 


FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Puvuspay, JANUARY Sta. 

The advantages afforded for the acquirement of 
a Thorough, Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, are unsurpassed. — 

Tried and competent Professors conduct the 
Departments of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States ae Academy, of high class 
standing and large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the Mathematics and 
Military branches. od 

Military system, order, and precision, are strictly 
enforced; and the most vigilant care over the 


-moral and personal habits, and religious training, 


EQUITABLE LIPE-ASSURANCE SOULETY |: 


of the Cadets, is exercised. 
For Circulars, apply to 
Cotonen THEODORE HYATT, 
jen 3 ident Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
an 3—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 

way, New York, by | 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two, Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in ad vance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. Al! subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be censidered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 


- 


$1000 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

7” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 


cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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